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Prayer for Grace 


© my God ond my All, in Thy 
goodness ond mercy, gront that be- 


AN ACT OF 
CONTRITION 


Forgive me my sins, O Lord, forgive 
me my sins, the sins of my youth, the 
wns of my age, the sins of my soul, the 
sins of my body; my idle sins, my seri- 
ous voluntary sins, the sins | know, the 
sins | do not know; the sins | hove con- 
cealed so long, and which ore now 
tudden from my memory. 

1 om truly sorry for every sin, mor- 
tal ond venial, for all the sins of my 
childhood up to the present hour 

know my sins hove wounded Thy 
Tender Heort, O my Soviour, let me be 
freed from the bonds of evil through the 
most bitter passion of my Redeemer. 
Amen 

© my Jesus, forget and forgive 


4 
to pttain thot degree of 
pr fbction to which Thou 


Shown ha'f-size 


Approved Catholic Prayers-Ideal Gifts for Serviceme 


Now you and your loved ones, wherever 
they may be, may carry one of these brand 
new plastic laminated prayer cards at all 
times. 


During World War If “Our Sunday 
Visitor” produced thousands of similar 
prayer cards primarily for Catholics in the 
armed services here and abroad. Service- 
men wrote home for more, parents bought 
them for entire families. Parish groups, 
convert classes, schools and Catholic or- 
ganizations kept the cards in constant 
demand. 


Now this new, more complete card is 
available for immediate mailing anywhere 
in the world. Each card contains two 
beautiful prayers—the Act of Contrition 
and the Prayer for Grace, both approved 
by Church authorities. 


iSc EACH 2 FOR 25c 


Our Sunday Visitor, 


Order from the Book Dept., 


Exclusive with OSV! 


New 
Prayer Card 


Pocket Size, Soil-Proof 


Colorful, 


Our Sunday Visitors’ answer 
to an increasing demand 
trom the military and 
civilians alike as an aid to 
greater devotion and 
spiritual security .. . 


The card itself is designed liturgically 
brilliant red and black in large legible type 
for quick, easy reading. Each card is per- 
manently sealed in durable clear vinyl 
plastic. Very flexible but non-breakable! } 
Soil-proof—just clean with a damp cloth! i 
Measures 2%" wide by 4%” long with 
smooth round corners. 


Carry one of these new exclusive plastic 
prayer cards with you at all times .. . 
wherever you go. Fits conveniently in a 
shirt pocket, purse, bill fold, prayer books 
around your home; wherever you can refer 
to these appealing prayers each day. 


Attractive Quantity Prices for 


groups, organizations, schools and 
leges, military installations, 
Write for attractive quantity rates u 
500 cards or more. 


10 FOR $1.00 Postpaid 


Huntington, Indiana 
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FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE 


Mary, Take Thee, 


AST week the daughter of a 
Protestant friend of ours got 
married. The Sunday society sec- 
tion of our local newspaper gave 
the wedding a nice write-up: 
“Hillside Community Church was 
transformed into a bower of blos- 
soms when Mary Beth Graham 
became the bride of John Fairley 
in a double ring ceremony. The 
impressive rite was started by the 
lighting of candles—” 
husband and I had been 
to attend the evening 
g. Dressed in our finest and 
our best, but uncertain, 
foot forward we followed the usher 
to our places. It was hard to con- 
vince ourselves that a wedding 
was going to take place in this 
stark, white-walled building, in 
spite of the “bower of blossoms” 
and the dramatic appearance of a 
lovely songstress who sang tender- 
ly, “Oh, Promise Me.” 
e missed the altar, the Sanc- 
Light, the Stations of the 
, even the statues and votive 
, which meant church to us. 
owever, we sternly reminded 
ourselves that this was not a Cath- 
olic wedding and that our host 
had invited us through the good- 
ness of his heart. 

The groom, in spite of his brash 
crew haircut, was nervous, as per- 


LORNA CALLAHAN 


haps all grooms before him have 
been. He tugged at his elegent 
tuxedo and straightened his white 
bow tie, apparently determined to 
match the calmness of his best 
man and the relaxed attitude of 
the clergyman. 


The bride, on the arm of her 
father, came at last. Her steps, in 
time to the music, were measured 
and sure, and her heart-shaped 
face was radiant and eager. How 
lovely she looked in the ballerina 
gown of white nylon tulle, and 
the quaint lace bonnet. As she 
went past me, carrying her little 
orchid-topped Bible, I said in my 
heart, “God bless you, Mary Beth. 
May you have a long and happily 
married life.” 

You can imagine my shock as 
we stood in the receiving line, 
waiting to congratulate the young 
couple, when I heard a woman 
maliciously remark: “It won't last 
long. These whirlwind courtships 
never do. But, of course, with her 
looks, she can always try. again,” 
Her companion, a motherly wom- 
an with friendly eyes, 
frowned and said nothing. Appat- 
ently, she was as shocked.as I. ! 

I favored the first woman wi 
a black look. She was expensive 
gowned in modish black and the 


diamond clip on her shoulder was 
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probably worth a small fortune. 
But her face was drawn and 
peevish, and I wondered if she 
had spent her life “trying again.” 


It was neither the time nor the 
place to go into a harangue on 
how to make marriage work, but 
as I went slowly along toward the 
bride and groom, I could not help 
thinking about it. 

I thought of my own wedding 
day. The fifteen intervening years 
fell away like so many days as I 
envisioned myself kneeling with 
my husband inside the altar rail. 
No ballerina gown of white nylon 
tulle for me, or quaint lace bon- 
net. No fancy tuxedo and white 
‘tie for my husband. Nor was there 
any “bower of blossoms” or singing 
of “Oh, Promise Me.” We knelt 
there, I in my white gabardine 
suit, my husband in his new blue 
serge, while Father Stewart said 
the nuptial Mass. But, looking 
back, I didn’t feel cheated. In my 
_ heart was boundless Jove, and hap- 
piness and hope for the future. 
All I wanted, literally and other- 
wise, was to place my hand in my 
wonderful new husband’s and 


leave it there till.“death did us 
part.” 

Of course, I soon learned—as 
have all the brides in the world— 
that married life isn’t all hand- | 
holding. There were things jaa | 
inviting for a young housewife 
do with her hands. There 
peeling onions, wiping woodwdsk,> 


scrubbing pots and pans. There J 
was endless dishwashing, market- 
ing, planning of meals and cook- 
ing. 

And oh, the cooking! At the 
end of thre months my hands were 
a fright. There were scars from 
old burns, blisters from new ones, 
and assorted cuts from the paring 
knife. I looked at them with tears 
in my eyes and wondered if th 
had ever graced a type 
sought a lover’s clasp. 


When I consulted the 
he pretended he didn’t 
whether I'd come for first aid, or 
to find out if I was blessed-event- 
ing. And from then on till the end 
of the nine month period he would 
look at my hands each visit and 
grin, “Aha, cooking again, eh?” 
But it wasn’t funny to me. I felt 
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‘I, MARY, TAKE THEE, JOHN’ 


then that I had lost a certain charm 
that I would never regain. 

I learned, too, to my dismay, 
that husbands, no matter how 
curly their hair and how dimpled 
their chins, can have a streak of 
downright eccentricity in them. 
Early in the game, my husband 
laid down a pattern for us to live 
by. He decided that the way to 
live a long life was to cut out 
coffee, fried foods and starches. 
Henceforth we were to live on 
coffee substitute, baked potatoes, 
carrot sticks and the like, with a 
hideous concoction called potas- 
sium broth thrown in for good 
measure. I labored at poaching 
eggs, baking pears to take advan- 
tage of their natural sweetness, 
and making health bread which 
somehow always turned out like 
rubberized cement. 


It was fortunate for us both 
that my mother-in-law came to 
our rescue, or we never would 
have had a decent meal in those 
early days. She began her own 
married life on a farm, and never 
quite reconciled herself to the fact 
that she was no longer cooking 
for hired hands at threshing time. 
At least, that was the excuse she 


gave. 

Privately, she expressed the 
opinion that I was peaked and she 
proposed to do something about 
it. So she would call us on the 

any old meal time and say, 

ere just sitting in. But I've 
fried too much chicken and made 
too many mashed potatoes. Dad 
and IT could never finish this whole 
apple ple, either, So you two jump 
in the car and come right over. 
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Then all this stuff won't -be - 
wasted.” She never served much 
salad, I noticed, except for cottage 
cheese and sliced tomatoes. I guess 
she figured we ate enough raw 
greens at home to practically make 
rabbits out of us. 


And so my husband would sigh 
and push aside his plate of shred- 
ded cabbage and endive. He loved 
his mother and wouldn’t hurt her 
feelings by refusing her invita- 
tions. But he had that look in his 
eyes, half-thwarted, half-martyred, 
that said, “Well, here we go 
again.” 


During the meal, however— 
which by the way he would eat 
with gusto—he would talk animat- 
edly to his mother, while I would 
feel suddenly neglected, and hope- 
lessly amateurish at this business 
of home-making. Why was it, I 
wondered miserably, that he would 
take a fried chicken leg or a 
stuffed pork chop from his mother, 
but from me it had to be greens 
and gluten bread? That certainly 
wasn’t giving a brand new wife 
an even 


Then there was the business of 
arranging the kitchen cupboards. 
I didn’t think that it was too im- 

rtant as long as the sink was 

t clear and the kitchen had a 

y effect. I mean, after all, it 
was my kitchen, my throne room, 
as it were. But I had not reckoned 
on my husband's metioulousness 
nor his ability to butt into busi- 
ness I considered strictly my own. 
Rows were marked out for the 
canned peas, the spinach and the 
tomatoes. And woe unto me if I 
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put a can of tomatoes on top of a 
can of spinach. 

One day, out of sheer frustra- 
tion, I mixed them all up and 
turned them upside down to boot. 
My husband calmly surveyed the 
havoc I had wrought and shook 
his head. Patiently he righted each 
can, and giving me an admonish- 
ing look, he said that his mother’s 
cupboards were always upset, 
but in his kitchen things would be 
different. 

His mother later confided to 
me that she thought he was 
“marked.” She said she had been 
so particular before his birth. But 
she added with a smile that it 
would be better if I went along 
with him, sort of humored him. 
Men, she said, were like that. 

Men certainly were, I thought. 
And worse. It developed that I 
had married a walking drug store. 
Every new vitamin or builder- 
upper that came out on the market 
found its way into our medicine 
chest. I began to dread hearing 
anyone remark about the vitamins 
they were taking, lest my husband 
whip out the inevitable notebook 
to take down the name. Excessive 
buying of vitamins can be hard on 
the wife’s budget. 

His love for vitamins was ex- 
ceeded only by his passion for 
cough syrupgg Whenever he de- 
veloped a cold, a variety of patent 
cough medicines stood sentinel 
duty beside his bed, ready for his 
first wakeful moment and sugges- 
tion of a cough. 

When the baby came, a new 
phase of my husband’s person- 
ality rose up to taunt me. Being 


of English extraction, I had ql. 
ways loved privacy. What is that 
old saying, “An Englishman’s home 
is his castle”? Well, when we came 
home from the hospital, my hus. 
band began bringing people in ty 
see the baby. Not only people | 
knew, or had a nodding acquaint. 
ance with, but absolute stranges 
to me. I think I resented most th 
inebriated gentleman with the six 
days’ growth of beard on his face 
who teetered over the baby’s crib, 
After all, who was he to remark 
“Is that it?” 

“Uncle of a friend of mine-| 
think,” my husband explained 
later. But I was busy having my 
first good huff, and gave him m 
reply. 

The receiving line had movel 
up and I was almost in front o 
Mary Beth now. I wanted to sy 
to her, it is now many huffs late, 
Mary Beth, but I'm still in ther 
pitching. You may not find thes 
peculiarities in the man you 
chosen. But you'll find others a 
equally hard to take. If he mop 
the bathroom floor with yo 
guest towels when you beg 
housekeeping, chances are he wi 
still be doing it fifteen years late 
If at first he has a habit of putting 
the milk in the freezing unit for 
“quick fifteen minute cooling-off 
and he forgets about it till 
freezes solid, he'll keep right 0 
doing it in spite of your protest 
tions. And if he turns out to be 
type who is habitually late for 
gagements, you might as well r 
gate yourself to the fact that you 
be forever making excuses for hi 
Husbands rarely change. 
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Nor do wixes. You'll probably 
be jealous of your mother-in-law, 
nice as she is, or all the ex-sweet- 
hearts and stray females your hus- 
band raises his hat to. You'll de- 
mand the privilege of scolding your 
jwsband, but will feel terribly 
mistreated if he so much as raises 
a reproachful eyebrow at you. 
You'll pick out his ties and upbraid 
him for spending money, always 
mnecessarily, on the car. You'll 
insist that no anniversary gift be 
bought, then pout because he 
takes you at your word. I know, 
Mary Beth. I’m fifteen years ahead 
of you in this marriage game. 

But I hope you'll learn, as I 
have, that marriage is a fifty-fifty 
proposition, a game of give and 
take. If you forgive him his eccen- 
tricities, he'll forgive you yours. 
‘Whom God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” And that 
goes for women, too, who go 


located the piece of shell. 


follows: 


—Contributed. 
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round with malicious words on 
their lips. There’s no need to “try 
again” if you try to make this 
marriage work. And it will work, 
if you put your heart and soul into 
it. 


I had Mary Beth’s hand in mine 
now, clasping it warmly. “Lovely 
wedding,” I murmufed. “May you 
always be as happy as you are 
right now.” 

Mary Beth looked at me, her 
brown eyes shining. She glanced 
lovingly at her new husband and 
then back to me. “Marriage is 
like anything else,” she said con- 
fidently, “you have to work at it. 
I intend to work at mine.” 

It was my turn to smile. Mary 
Beth was safe. And for all the 
Mary Beths in the world, of all 
colors, races and creeds, I 
breathed a silent prayer: May 
they all enter marriage in the same 
frame of mind. 


Make Haste Slowly 


Garibaldi, the despoiler of the Popes, was wounded in a 
battle. A particle of the shell that struck him was believed to 
have remained deeply embedded in the wound. The English sur- 
geon who examined him declared that no fragment of the shell 
could be found by him. Garibaldi, however, did not improve. 
Nelaton, a famous French surgeon, was called in to probe the 
wound. After a long and tedious and painful search, he 


Nelaton’s success may be accounted for by a principle, 
couched in paradoxical terms, and stated by the surgeon as 


“Don’t let us hurry, gentlemen, we have no time to lose.” 
Things done in haste are generally done poorly and must be 
done over. Things made in haste are often broken or ruined. 
Haste usually increases nervousness, causes impatience, inter- 
feres with concentration. And for these we usually pay dearly. 
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Catholic Press Month 


EBRUARY is Catholic Press Month. In its observance this 

year, the Catholic Press Association of the United States has 

adopted the motto: Read Your Catholic Press—Millions Wish They 
Could. 

The motto speaks for itself. The obvious lesson of the world 
today is that where freedom has been taken from a people, the 
first victim of ruthless conquerers has been the religious press, 
In our own nation it is the watchdog of freedom. It deserves your 
unstinted support. 

At their November, 1951 meeting in Washington the Bishops 
of the United States made reference to “the apparent inability of 
the free secular press to inform the public.” A short time later 
Joseph A. Breig, associate editor of The Family Digest, commented 
on that sentence in an indictment of the secular press. His article 
is reproduced below, and with it an answer by Clifford B. Ward, 
editor of the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. The friendly controversy 
makes for interesting reading and provides much food for thought. 


A Discussion of 
THE SECULAR PRESS 


Joseph A. Breig 
Catholic Universe-Bulletin* 
AN INDICTMENT 


A MONTH has gone by, but not so much as recognized the equally 
a single editor or publisher, so . serious accusation made by te 

far as I know, has made the slight- bishops against “so-called Chrit 
est attempt to answer the grave ian governments.” 
charge lodged against American The bishops, who number mot 
newspapers and other publications than 150 and in moral matters rp 
by the U. S. Catholic bishops at resent 30,000,000 Americans, off 
their 1951 general meeting. cially denounced “the indifferent 
Neither has any public official of so-called Christian government 
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to the “frightful persecution” of 
the followers of Christ behind the 
iron curtain. 

The bishops further observed 
that they are “appalled” by the 
“apparent inability of the free 
secular press to inform the public 
of the true facts of the persecu- 
tion.” Their resolution said: 


“In this new agony of the 
Church of God, of her modern 
martyrs and confessors, we are left 
to tread the wine press alone.” 

The bishops had waited a long 
time before speaking out. They 
had shown extraordinary patience. 
And when they did speak, they 
spoke much more gently than I 
would. 


For the past five years, the re- 
ligious news agencies have cov- 
ered remarkably well the most 
widespread persecution in the his- 
tory of man’s inhumanity to man. 

The non-religious press has not 
covered that story. At best, it has 
given it the half-over-lightly; and 
as often as not has made the per- 
secutor appear the hero, and the 
martyr the criminal. 

The non-religious press has been 
too busy to bother—to busy feed- 
ing its readers the usual pig-food 
out of Hollywood, out of divorce 
and police courts, out of the moral 
and intellectual sewers of the 
world. 

The Catholic bishops spoke of 
the “apparent inability of the free 
secular press” to inform the public. 
But I would say bluntly that the 
free secular press simply flunked 
the job. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE SECULAR PRESS 
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The secular press has a thousand 
times more money and men than 
the religious press. But the secular 
press doesn’t want to get out of its 
rut. It is wallowing along in the 
same moral degradation, the same 
cowardice, the same time-serving, 
the same venality, which it de- 
nounces so loudly in government 
. .. and in sports. 


The secular press, by and large, 
hasn’t shown that it cares much 
about truth, justice, mercy, religion 
or reputations. It hasn’t stirred it- 
self to get the facts from behind 
the iron curtain. It is easier, when 
something happens that can’t be 
ignored, simply to publish the ly- 
ing handout of a Communist gov- 
ernment, and then go back to Rita 
Hayworth or Ingrid Bergman. 


What if archbishops, bishops, 
priests and Christian men and wo- 
men are murdered, or sent to slave 
labor, or thrown into Red prisons 
to rot? What of it? Give the people 
circuses! 


Send a reporter to chase Ali 
Kahn, or a photographer to trade 
insults with Sinatra. After all, what 
matters is not that religion and hu- 
manity are in the deadliest danger 
in history. No; what matters is 
Franchot Tone brawling over a 
woman. 


What if Sisters are hauled be- 
fore gorilla trials in China and sen- 
tenced on charges of murdering the 
very infants they labored like Tro- 
jans to save? That doesn’t matter. 
What matters is the low behavior 
of some Hollywood or Broadway 
tramp. 
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No; the free secular press has 
only a limited fund of moral indig- 
nation, and must husband it so 
that it can be poured out upon the 
head of some kid who shaded a 
basketball victory. That’s the earth- 
shaking news. 

“The apparent inability of the 
free secular press to inform the 
public.” The bishops were very 
charitable about it. For myself, I 
think I can understand why the 
editors and publishers have not 
tried to answer. They might in- 
criminate themselves. 

As for the “so-called Christian 
governments,” it is the rare poli- 
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tician who has not learned, early in 
his career, the trick of washing his 
hands of the blood of just men- 
and even the blood of innocent wo. 
men and children. 


The politicians learned it from 
Pilate, who condemned the inno. 
cent Man Whose birthday we just 
celebrated. And a lot of news. 
papermen seem to have learned it 
too. 


Yes, we are left to tread the wine 
press alone. Nevertheless we shall 
tread it. And the wine will all be 
ours. But we will share it with our 
enemies—if they will have it. 


OSEPH A. BREIG, formerly a 

secular newspaperman but now 
writing for a Catholic news service 
for Catholic newspapers, recently 
commented on the statement of 
American Catholic bishops that 
they are “appalled” by “the ap- 
parent inability of the free secular 
press to inform the public of the 
true facts of the persecution of 
the followers of Christ behind the 


Iron Curtain.” 
Mr. Breig went on to say: 
“The secular press has a thou-- 
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A REJOINDER 


Clifford B. Ward 
FORT WAYNE NEWS-SENTINEL * 


sand times more money and men 
than the religious press. But the 
secular press doesn’t want to get 
out of its rut. It is wallowing along 
in the same moral degradation, 
the same cowardice, the same 
time-serving, the venality, 
which it denounces so loudly in 
government . . . and in sports 


“The secular press, by and large, 
hasn’t shown that it cares mud 
about truth, justice, mercy, religion 
or reputations. It hasn’t stirred it 
self to get the facts from behind 
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the Iron Curtain. It is easier, when 
something happens that can’t be 
ignored, simply to publish the ly- 
ing handout of a Communist gov- 
ernment, and then go back to Rita 
Hayworth or Ingrid Bergman.” 


Those are extremely harsh words 
Mr. Breig has written. Before sec- 
ular newspapermen over the coun- 
try rise indignantly to deny all that 
the words charge, they should pon- 
der them. There is considerable 
truth in what he says, the only 
answer that some of us can make 
being that you can find the secular 
press as a whole guilty of any- 
thing, if you insist upon treating 
it as a whole. 


There are all kinds of newspa- 
pers, all kinds of newspapermen. 
There are many secular newspa- 
permen just as concerned about 
things that are wrong as Mr. 
Breig, but who are limited in what 
they can do by time, space and a 
lack of a lever to be applied on 
the proper fulcrum. 


The negative always stands out. 


he @ A husband slays his wife in a very 
yet MH respectable community where most 
ng husbands love their wives and it 
on, @ is page one news. It is not news 
me ™@ in that community that most hus- 
ity, @ bands love their wives. 
4 A hundred thousand ministers, 
priests and rabbis try their best 
‘88, @ to worship God as He should be 
uch ® worshipped and no one gets excit- 
siot Bed, but a serious lapse of conduct 
‘id on the part of one man of the cloth 


is news. Judas has probably been 
better remembered, although less 
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fondly, than some of Christ’s most 
loyal followers. 


In the newspaper business like- 
wise, the negative stands out. A 
few metropolitan newspapers make 
a big story out of the sickening 
behaviour of persons like Rita Hay- 
worth, Ingrid Bergman and Frank 
Sinatra, but there are hundreds of 
newspapers that confined them- 
selves to the strictly news features 
of their conduct. The sleezy news 
story and picture that creeps into 
many newspapers is well remem- 
bered and known about. There is 
no knowledge of the hundreds of 
sleezy stories and pictures that the 
same newspapers threw into the 
wastebasket. 


I am not making a defense of 
the secular press as a virtuous in- 
stitution, which it isn’t. But all its 
critics must constantly bear in 
mind that generalizations are al- 
ways unfair. Our State Department 
has been justly condemned for be- 
ing the sanctuary of sexual per- 
verts and leftists, but I know that 
there must be in our State Depart- 
ment many, many persons who are 
clean in every respect. 


Our national government has 
been shown to be alive with cor- 
ruption, yet I know that there are 
many good, honest persons work- 
ing in the Federal government. 


The secular press might well 
heed, however, Mr. Breig’s cen- 
sure. It isn’t true, the secular press 
won't be harmed by it. If it is 
true, the secular press might do 
well to start examining its profes- 
sional conscience. 
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SILENT TREATMENT 


Let Them Have Privacy 


Rev. James M. Gillis* 


Two or three times a year 

George Sokolsky has _inter- 
rupted his daily comment on mat- 
ters of world-wide importance to 
consider the case of Frank Sinatra. 
Put in that way it seems silly. It 
seems even sillier if you add Mr. 
Sokolsky’s headline, “Let’s Gratify 
Sinatra’s Desire for Privacy.” The 
reader says, “Yes, let’s.” So our 
friend George goes on to gratify 
privacy with some 800 words of 
publicity. The veteran newspaper 
man knows of course, that “Frank- 
ie” performs his antics for the pur- 
pose of being noticed. Good notice 
or bad notice, it doesn’t matter 
much to him. 

I learned that curious psychol- 
ogical fact when I was still in 
grammar school in Boston. One 
day there appeared all over town 
even on the sacred elms in the 
Commons, signs reading “Boycott 
Keiths Theater.” I asked Paul 
Keith, a classmate, what his dad 
thought about it. “Fine!” he said, 
“it keeps the name before the 
people.” 

A thousand times since I have 
seen that fact verified. Praise or 
blame, attack or defense, it’s all 
the same—or about the same—as 
far as advertising value is concern- 
ed. It works in all branches of 
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trade. One columnist sues another 
for two million dollars—sues him in 
the public press. 

That’s as far as it goes. That's 
as far as it was intended to go, 
Only the other day the proprietor 
of a large barber shop said, “If the 
strikers picket my place it will be 
good advertising for me.” The day 
may come when a shop owner will 
pay the pickets. The idea seems 
to be: keep your name before the 
public. Draw attention. Somehov. 
Anyhow. 

The Sinatras are well aware of 
that prime principle of the art of 
advertising. It works especially 
well to save those who are begin- 
ning to slip, who have already 
slipped or who have a suspicion 
that “their public” is about run out 
on them. In that case a fistfight 
helps, not of course in a back alley 
where there are no reporters ot 
photographers, but in some “hot- 
spot” night club where thrill-seek- 
ers congregate. 

If some famous—famous after a 
fashion—foreigner comes to Holly- 
wood and snatches a motion pic 
ture star from under the very nose 
of her husband (one might almost 
say from his embrace) and if the 
two of them can traipse all over 
two continents exploiting — their 
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shame by presenting an illegitimate 
child for baptism (again with 
crowds, cameras and the flashing 
of bulbs), it all rebounds to the 
success of the next picture. It’s a 
recognized fact that women (of a 
certain sort) dearly love a Lord 
Byron or a Don Juan; and it is 
perhaps equally true that men con- 
sider a public trollop (not of course 
a frowzy, blowzy trollop but a 
rich, beautiful talented trollop) at- 
tractive. 

Consider also television. If one 
female exhibitionist appears in a 
“plunging neck-line” some other 
will come along with a plungier 
neck-line. The motto is “be braz- 
en,” ever more brazen. 

Likewise if some pair connected 
with the theater are snatching the 
headlines with charges and count- 
er-charges of mental cruelty, which 
means what in some quaint and 
archaic circles is still called adult- 
ery, another pair from the stage or 
the movies must pull some such 
trick as a quickie marriage after a 
street brawl and a divorce in the 
record time of seven weeks. 

These “characters” must strain 
their wits to devise some new 
dodge. For example take this one: 
Mr. Sokolsky says that Earl Wilson 
the columnist reports Mrs. Sinatra, 
formerly known as Ava Gardner, 
as saying: “Frank’s very ingenious 
at lousing up newspaper men now. 
He has one idea. He wants to stick 
chewing gum in some camera. In- 
stead of a picture, they will get a 
big blob of gum.” 

Critical persons might perhaps 


- hot consider that device as indicat- 


One 


ing unusual resourcefulness. 


would imagine that an artist like 
Frankie could, if he put his mind 
to it, hit upon something more 
nearly worthy of his art, and that 
a fine lady like Ava could express 
herself with more finesse. But af- 
ter all, chewing gum on the cam- 
era lens is more “refined” than 
what was reported recently in the 
press, spit on a lady’s dress, or was 
it on her face? 


The point is that whatever you 
do, do something. Whether this 
technique is good box office I leave 
to Mr. Mooring. But the moment 
these various didoes keep people 
away from the pictures and the 
shows the hoodlums will drop in. 
Of course they will break out 
again at any moment if they get 
drunk enough. But they can’t be 
drunk all the time. No? 


So the solution is in the hands 
of the public. If most people still 
retain the capacity for being slight- 
ly seasick when they read of the 
antics of those obnoxious and re- 
pulsive self-advertisers, the custom 
of cutting up in public will decline 
and perhaps die. 


But if the public thinks these 
stunts funny, enjoys reading about 
them in the papers and demands 
pictures as well as text, then this 
particular form of indecency and 
degeneracy will continue. It would 
be an interesting experiment if the 
newspapers were to follow Mr. 
Sokolsky’s suggestion and give 
Frankie et al the silent treatment. 
Perhaps Mr. Sokolsky could persu- 
ade the big syndicate for which he 
works to try it and see what hap- 
pens. 


— 


Ideas for Parents of 


Pre-School Children 


SINCE every child presupposes a 

mother and father, let us first 
look at ourselves as parents. God 
has very particularly blessed us 
parents to carry on His great work 
of Creation. He has placed in our 
hands His most perfect work—the 
child. But does not every gift, 
every blessing entail a measure of 
responsibility? Are we accepting 
this God-given duty to educate, to 
train and to mould the characters 
of our children in such a way, that 
they may attain eternal happiness, 
and may become effective, social- 
ized members of society? 

God, not child psychologists, or- 
dained that we should become the 
first teachers of these little ones. 
At our knee, through our example 
and explanation, the truths of life 
and living are to be revealed one 
by one. If they are to be true, to 
be good, they must emanate from 
minds trained in truth, and from 
individuals living lives of high 
morality and _ possessing lofty 
ideals. 

It is a mistaken idea that no 
preparation is needed for parent- 
hood, the noblest profession of all. 
Certainly the essentials, the ele- 
ments of parenthood are instinctive 
to the average man and woman. 
God intended it that way. But is 
cooking instinctive to woman? 
How many modern mothers would 
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attempt to bake a cake without 
first consulting a recipe in an ap. 
proved cook book? Or, would we 
“sew a fine seam” without follow- 
ing an explicit and technical dress 
pattern? 

We scarcely attempt to change 
the color on the walls of our home 
without the advice of an authority 
on interior decorating. And why? 
Because we realize that in this day 
and age individuals train for years 
to become specialists in these var- 
ious fields, their ideas are co 
ordinated, their works are tested 
and proven. Being “up-to-date,” we 
wish to expedite our work, get the 
best, so we avail ourselves of the 
knowledge of the experts. 

And what about our Jacks and 
Jills? Most, I fear are growing like 
the flowers in the garden, well at- 
tended and nurtured physically. 
They attain glowing health and 
beauty. We supply with 
scientific educational toys and 
books, anxious to awaken their 
mental processes at the proper age, 
and we expend our every effort to 
adjust them socially, develop their 
personalities, so that they may get 
on well with others. All of this 
is essential to the development of 
the well-adjusted child, but what 
of our particular efforts as to theit 
development morally and _ spit: 
tually? That which concerns the 
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health and growth of their souls, 
the determining of their characters, 
the makings of a good solid citizen 
for society and a saint for Heaven 
is most important. 


Pope Pius XI considered this 
question so important that in his 
Encyclical on Christian Education 
he wrote: “We wish to call atten- 
tion in a special manner to the 
present day lamentable decline in 
the family education. The offices 
and professions of a transitory and 
earthly life, which are certainly of 
far less importance, are prepared 
for by long and careful study; 
whereas for the fundamental duty 
and obligation of educating their 
children, many parents have little 
or no preparation, immersed as 
they are in temporal cares . . .” He 
continues, urging priests and pas- 
tors to use their every means of 
warning Christian parents of their 
grave obligations. 

Now if the Holy Father, our 
priests, our psychologists, people 
who look at our children objective- 
ly and in an unbiased manner, see 
that we are not completely fulfill- 
ing our duties as to their education 
itis high time for us to look to our- 
selves as to ways and means of 
improving the development of the 
minds and hearts of our little ones. 

Catholic child psychologists are 
undeniably leaders in the modern 
trend toward a return to the home 
and the family as the rightful cen- 
ter of a child’s life. They’ realize 
that the family is the natural and 
normal pivot from which good so- 
ciety must originate. And modern 
theorists now recognize the truth 
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of this age-old fact: the education 
of the child begins in the home. 
Another point all seem agreed up- 
on is that “as the child is trained 
from birth to the age of five, he 
will probably in the main continue 
to the day of his death.” In other 
words “as the twig is bent, the tree 
is inclined.” 


Does this not make our respon- 
sibility to our very young children 
appear almost frightening, make us 
realize how serious and important 
is our job of training and educat- 
ing these pre-school children? 
When Christ said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” I think 
He was speaking to us as parents, 
outlining the first lesson to be 
taught our infants—to know and 
to love God. 


We should have a crucifix and a 
religious picture in every room in 
our home. At the age of one a child 
should recognize a picture of the 
Sacred Heart and the Blessed 
Mother as readily as he does a pic- 
ture of a loved one, his grand- 
mother, perhaps. From 18 months 
to two years as his vocabulary de- 
velops he should be able to repeat 
the names of Jesus, Mary and Jo- 
seph and associate them with a 
picture of the Holy Family. 


Every two year old loves to imi- 
tate his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, and if we are setting him 
the proper example, the habit of 
blessing before and after meals and 
morning and evening prayers is 
now easily established. 

Long prayers aren’t necessary. 
Just “Jesus, I love you” is sufficient 
for the toddler. As our child ap- 
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proaches his third birthday how 
many times have we repeated the 
story of Red Riding Hood and 
Goldilocks? Children can become 
just as fascinated with the beauti- 
ful story of Christ’s birth in the 
manger, and how the animals 
(which all children love to hear 
about) kept the baby warm, and 
the Kings dressed in beautiful 
clothes came to visit that wonder- 
ful baby and brought to Him big, 
shiny presents. 


Children are wonderful listeners 
at this age, and here is our golden 
opportunity to acquaint them with 
the very reason for their existence. 
Three year olds are capable of 
saying the Hail Mary, so let’s teach 
it to them. Their repertoire of 
nursery rhymes and songs is quite 
complete. Certainly, then, they 
should know a few simple prayers. 
The minds of these pre-school 
children are wide open, seeking 
knowledge, begging for us to talk 
to them. Why not fill those minds 
with love of God, before they be- 
come cluttered with comic books 
and Hoppalong Cassidy? 


Teach your children to ask Jesus 
for what they need. Impress upon 
them that God is always watching 
over them, that He has a guardian 
angel always at their side to pro- 
tect them as they play. Of course 
the child’s retort will probably be 
“if my guardian angel was taking 
such good care of me, why did he 
let me fall from my: bicycle and 
skin my knee?” Still the seed has 
been planted, and for always he 
will be mindful and grateful for 
that guardian angel. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


The correct method of teaching 
small children is an informal one, 
It is, more or less, a daily impres. 
sion of our lives, our way of living, 
on their pliable minds. If we in. 
sure them a happy and harmonious 
life, where love of God, love of 
father for mother, and love of 
neighbor is ever present, founda. 
tions for strong characters are {a 
vorably established. True love, 
good love, generates security and 
well being. As happy, loving par. 
ents stand over the cradle of their 
new born infant, a_ sense of 
warmth and security is absorbed 
by this seemingly unconscious 
mind. 


During those first few months o 
life the little one learns by a daily, 
repetitious process that those lov. 
ing arms that solve his grave prob 
lems of hunger pangs and colic 
pains are to be trusted. He come 
to have confidence in them. Soon 
he utters his first words. What a 
joy to the parents! But such great 
er joy for the little one when he 
receives overwhelming approval 
from those dear ones, in whom by 
now he has developed strong con- 
fidence and trust. 


As the child’s vocabulary d 
velops we grow weary of answer 
ing those thousands of seemingly 
pointless questions, usually th 
same ones asked over and ovet 
again, and the answers to which 
generally go unnoticed. But 
talking to him and answering thee 
questions, we are impressing # 
that pliable mind that we are it 
terested in him, and this persistetl 
attentiveness to his chatter will ly 
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the foundation of trust and com- 
radeship for which parent and 
child will be ever thankful. We 
shall find our reward in a few 
years, when our teenager comes to 
us with graver problems and 
questions. Unfortunate the parent, 
who waits until this time to 
answer his child’s questions. He 
will probably be seeking the 
answers elsewhere. 

It is impossible for the infant or 
tiny youngster to understand obe- 
dience and its implications. How- 
ever, instinctively, he will know 
that goodness merits reward, bad- 
ness, punishment. But if by the 
age of three we have implanted the 
love of God, and the idea of pleas- 
ing God, in his mind, and by our 
constant love and attention have 
gained his confidence and assured 
for him a secure place in our 
hearts and our home, obedience. to 
our wishes and rules, and respect 
for our authority will be fairly 
easy to attain. 

Let the child early recognize 
that the father is the head of the 
home, the mother next in com- 
mand, and that because of their 
positions they demand respect and 
obedience. Other members of the 
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family and visitors in the home 
have certain rights and privileges, 
and they too deserve respect. In 
other words, teach the child lessons 
of true democracy, exemplified in 
his home, where the rights of the 
individual are foremost, but where 
laws are made for the good of all, 
and must be obeyed. 

How unfair is the parent who 
imposes selfish love, caters to every 
whim, makes the child the pivot of 
his life, and expects society to do 
likewise. We should make certain 
that when the child leaves our 
doorstep at the tender age of five 
or six for his first major contact 
with society—the school—he is 
equipped with basic concepts of 
life and living, and that he recog- 
nizes that obedience and respect 
are due his school and teachers 
and superiors. Such a child will 
never be a problem to the school 
nor a maladjusted adult in society. 

Most anyone can be a good 
housekeeper. But the good parent 
is he who will be ever mindful of 
his responsibility to God, not only 
in the procreation of the human 
race, but also the education and 
salvation of souls for God and of 
acceptable citizens for society. 


The guest at the dinner party, arriving late, found a seat 
reserved for him near the head of the table, where a goose was 


being carved. 


“Ah,” he exclaimed. “So I’m to sit by the goose.” 
Then, observing the lady on his left, he made haste to amend 


an awkward phrase. 


“I mean the roasted one, of course,” he said.—Catholic 


Fireside. 
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Where Lies the Fault? 


YOU CAN'T DIVORCE 
YOURSELF 


GILEAN DOUGLAS 


HERE are two illusions com- 
mon to most of us: that some- 
one else is always more to blame 
than we are and that by getting 
away from an unhappy situation 
we have done everything needful 
to cure it. In the majority of cases 
both these ideas are wrong. 


In marriage, for instance, there 
are undoubtedly instances in which 
most of the blame can be placed 
on one partner or the other, but 
usually it would be difficult for 
even a Solomon to decide which 
was the greater culprit. The seeds 
of marriage are sown in childhood, 
for nothing depends so much upon 
character as that intimate relation- 
ship. Whether those seeds have 
grown well or badly is shown by 
our ability to choose a good mate, 
to face the facts of matrimony 
before entering it and, more than 
all, by our handling of the situa- 
tion afterwards. 


If we rush into marriage with 
no proper knowledge either of our- 
selves or of our future partner, 
that isn’t just romance or the spirit 
of adventure: it is a weakness in 
our character which may have 
shown itself many times before 
only we were too blind to notice 
it and too deaf to hear the warning 
given. If we marry without realiz- 
ing what marriage itself is, it may 


mean that we have made poor in. 
vestments in the past—friendship, 
money, clothes—and now ar 
simply repeating ourselves with 
much more at stake. 

However it is “for better o 
worse” we marry. After that it js 
up to us to see that we pull ow 
weight on the new team. But a lo 
of us have the mistaken idea that 
matrimony is the panacea for al 
ills. However unhappy and cop 
fused our lives may have been 
everything will be orderly an 
blissful now. We have forgotten 
that we are still here and that m 
words, however beautiful, ca 
change what we have made of our 
selves. Not only that, but now 
there is another individual to com 
plicate matters where before ther 
was only our own and mincr per 
sonalities to be considered. Onh§ 
if we have learned to live wit 
ourselves will we be able to liv 
happily with someone else. Then 
if anything goes wrong, we wil 
first examine and correct our ow 
words and actions instead of thox 
of our partner. 

The vital point in any unhapy 
situation is not that we can while 
wash ourselves in the eyes @ 
others, but that we first try to # 
if the fault is within instead q 
without. Changing a job, a hom 
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a husband or wife doesn’t solve ourselves that everything and 
anything in most cases. It simply everyone else seems to have 
shifts the same old situation into altered too! It is not what happens 
a new setting. But it & amazing to us, but our reaction to it, that 
how often when we start changing is the core of living. 


College Dope 


Oliver, Wendell Holmes once mistook an insane asylum for 
a college. Realizing his mistake, he explained to the gate- 
keeper and commented humorously: “I suppose, after all, there 
is not a great deal of difference.” 

“Yes, there is,” replied the guard. “In this place you must 
show some improvement before you can get out.”—Real Dope. 
(Kamloops, British Columbia, Canada) 
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“HERE are nearly three million 
asthmatics in the United 
States, of whom about one million 
are children. Though some young 
people outgrow it, most adults with 
asthma are victims for life. 
The disease is slightly commoner 
among men than women. While it 
may occur at any age it generally 


begins in childhood or early matur- © 


ity. About one-third of all cases ap- 
pear in children of 10 and under, 
and about one-half in persons be- 
tween 10 and 50. Only 1 per cent 
of all cases start after the age of 
60. The white race seems to be 
most susceptible; asthma is in- 
frequent in the black and yellow 
races and rare among the Ameri- 
can Indians and Eskimos. 


Asthma is not of itself a disease 
but rather a group of symptoms, 
just as a cough is a sympton, and 
may arise from a variety of causes. 
Bronchial asthma may be divided 
into two broad classes: extrinsic 
(allergic) and intrinsic (nonaller- 
gic). 

A person with extrinsic asthma 
is sensitive to something inhaled 
or to some food; in intrinsic asthma 
the source of the trouble seems to 
lie within the body. An infection, 
for instance, may be the cause of 
intrinsic asthma although no gen- 
eral agreement seems to exist as 


Prevention now—drug later 


New Light On Asthma 


O. A. BATTISTA 


to the exact nature of intrinsic 
asthma. 


A child is considered as suffer. 
ing from chronic bronchial asthm 
if he has attacks throughout the 
year which persist despite all ef. 
forts at treatment. Most chronic 
asthmatics are also said to be su. 
fering from “intrinsic” asthma. 


In children, however, asthma js 
usually allergic in type and is of- 
ten caused by foods. Common of. 
fenders are eggs, wheat and mik 
Other trouble-makers are fish, cer. 
eals, pork, beans, chocolate, nuts 
celery, and mustard. Drugs, als, 
must stand trial. Some people ar 
sensitive to aspirin, for instance. 

Most of the sensitivities in adults 
are due to inhalants. Rugs, drapery, 
stuffed furniture, feathers and mat 
tresses produce dust. Some peopk 
react to orris root, which may k 
a component of face, and tooth 
powders. Or they may be exposed 
to occupational dusts. Bakers, fa 
instance, sometimes develop asthm 
from flour, pharmacists from 
ipecac, jewelers from boxwood. 

Attacks of asthma may begin fo 
lowing bronchitis, pneumonia 
influenza. Focal infections, apper 
dicitis, gallbladder disease and # 
scessed teeth have been suspedttl 
in the past, but their elimination 
has seldom been followed by mot 
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than temporary relief. Tonsillect- 
omy and other ;operative  treat- 
ments should be avoided, except 
when they are justified on other 
gounds. Badly infected tonsils 
may be removed, to be sure, but 
not with the hope of helping the 
asthma. 
There are cases of asthma that 
arise from no ascertainable cause. 
Such cases challenge the skill, in- 


the sight-and patience of the doctor— 
ot. indeed, does every form of 
nie asthma. He must weigh every pos- 
sul sibility and explore every clue, not 

omitting consideration of emotional 

influences. 

as Some psychiatrists maintain that 
ot psychogenic causes, arising from 
at the environment of the patient, lie 
it @ hack of all cases. The bulk of the 
ct ® evidence points to the view that 
ws F emotional disturbances may in- 


crease the frequency and severity 
of the attacks, but in most instances 
are contributing and not primary 
causes. 

It is especially important for the 
asthmatic patient to avoid dust of 
all types, smoke and fumes that 
make him choke or cough, exer- 
tion, chilling, cold frosty air and 
sudden changes in temperature 
that irritate the sensitive air pass- 
ages and cause coughing. 

The patient with asthma should 
not smoke tobacco. Smoke of what- 
ever source is irritating to inflamed 
bronchi just as smoke is irritating 
to inflamed eyes. To smoke is to 
cough, and to cough is to wheeze. 
Coughing aggravates asthma and 
prevents healing of inflamed air 
passages. The cause of the cough, 
whether it be an allergy, an in- 
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fectious process or complication, a 
neurogenic factor or a combination 
of these factors, must be carefully 
sought and removed. To do less is 
to insure failure in the treatment 
of asthma. 

Asthma is one of the oldest 
troubles known to man. The name 
itself is Greek and means “panting” 
or “shortdrawn breath.” As early 
as 400 B.C. it was used to describe 
different types of difficult respira- 
tion. The word occurs in Homer's 
Iliad and was used by Hippocrates 
and Galen. These ancient observers 
believed asthma to be caused by 
“humors, vapors, fluxions or pitu- 
ita, which irritate the lungs,” and 
their weighty opinions held sway 
throughout the Middle Ages and 
beyond. 

Not until close to 1700 were 
types of asthma differentiated and 
described. From then on many 
theories ran their course, the old 
standby being that asthma was of 
“nervous” origin. The recognition 
of heredity as a factor in asthma, 
perhaps the most important step 
forward in the long history of the 
disease, is a comparatively recent 
development. 

In 1859, Dr. Henry Hyde Salter 
wrote in his classic treatise on the 
disease: “Not only is asthma. .. . 
comparatively common and super- 
latively distressing, but it is pecul- 
iarly and proverbially intractable. 
The asthmatic is generally looked 
upon as an asthmatic for life.” 
Fortunately, Dr. Salter’s conclusion 
is not necessarily true today for 
much can be done in the way of 
prevention. 


To treat asthma successfully the 
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THE FAMILY DIGEST 


cause must be removed and the air 
passages, the site of inflammation, 
must be healed. Rest is required to 
heal inflamed tissues in any part 
of the body. Asthma is not cured 
in a day. The patient has to guard 
his sensitive bronchial tubes against 
recurring attacks. His whole body 
has to be built up so that the usual 
conditions which throw him into 
choking, rattling breathlessness do 
not affect him any more than they 
do other people. He must be able 
to take allergies, exertion, changes 
of temperature, emotional and 
nervous tensions in stride. 


The home must be kept as free 
of dust as possible. Detailed direc- 
tions may be obtained from any 
manufacturer of dust-proofing fab- 
rics (usually obtainable at any 
large department store) or from any 
allergist. Complete air conditioning 
of the houses of the future will 
eventually be of inestimable value 
in the care of these patients. The 
preferred form of heat is hot water 
or steam; heating by hot air ducts 
may be a very effective way of 

stirring up dust currents. 


Bedding should be free of feath- 
ers and wool. There should be no 
feather pillows in the bedroom and 
preferably none in the house. The 
pillows should be of sponge rubber 
or glass fiber and covered with 
dustproof covers to prevent dust 
from settling into the fabric. For 
warmth the best blankets now 
available are made with glass fiber 
insulation, or one of the new syn- 
thetics. These are even lighter and 
warmer, weight for weight, than 
wool blankets. 


It is necessary that the asthmatic 
patient be adequately protected 
from the weather. A head covering 
should be worn unless the weathe; 
is really warm. In wet weather the 
feet must be properly protected by 
rubbers. 


Strong odors are also to b 
avoided by the patient with chron. 
ic asthma. The odor of fresh paint 
is a particularly malignant offend. 
er. One of our most glaring social § 
defects is the utter disregard that 
smokers usually show for the feel. 
ings of others regarding tobacco 
smoke, an important and nearly al. 
ways a nonspecific irritant in bron. 
chial asthma. 


There should be no animal pet § 
with fur or feathers in the family 
of an allergic person, regardless of 
the results of skin tests. Sensitivity 
to animals danders is so easily ac § 
quired that the presence of such § 
pets is an invitation to trouble. 


It is only occasionally that one 
has a choice of the climate. Unfort 
unately we have little accurate 
knowledge regarding the effects of 
change of climate. The present 
trend of thought is that, just as in 
the case of tuberculosis, treatment 
of the patient in his own commun 
ity may usually be carried out 
satisfactorily as elsewhere, pr 
vided the patient is in expert 
hands. 

It is also of great significane 
that many specialists in the treat 


have the most beneficial 
for asthma. This certainly would 
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ment of asthma are found practic 
a ing in those parts of the county 
which are popularly believed 


not be the case unless there was 
a great demand for their services 
in these localities. Everything pos- 


sible should be done for the asth- 


matic patient on his home ground 
before a change of climate is tried. 


Many people wonder whether 
asthma may not be cured by the 
sulfa drugs, penicillin, or strepto- 
mycin. These drugs, which work 
such marvels in other diseases, do 
not relieve asthma, unless it is of 
a purely infective type or compli- 
cated by infection. The new anti- 
histamine drugs such as benadryl 
and pyribenzamine, while bene- 
ficial in hay fever, have proved of 
less value in asthma. 


Better treatment for victims of 
asthma is possible with a chemical 
compound called Isuprel. This is 
believed to be the most efficient 
drug known for controlling asthma. 
It has been thoroughly tested by 
Drs. A. M. Lands, O. H. Siegmund, 
and H. R. Granger of Frederick 
Stearns ‘and Company’s research 
laboratories in Detroit. In many 


places it is replacing the old stand- 
bys of epinephrine and adrenalin. 
It is 100 times less toxic than ad- 
renalin, 


and can be given by 
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mouth, inhaled, or injected under 
the skin. 


Breathing oxygen gas or oxygen- 
helium mixtures is another recent 
approach that helps to get much- 
needed oxygen through the air 
passages to the lungs. 

Anyone who has seen the tort- 
ures endured by a person suffer- 
ing from asthma knows how pain- 
ful the affliction can be. As one 
patient has put it: “I'd rather have 
two legs broken than one severe 
attack of asthma. In other ail- 
ments, you can at least breathe 
while you hurt. With asthma you 
can’t eat, you can’t lie down, much 
less sleep — and neither can any- 
one else in the house. You are lit- 
erally choking to death.” 

Prevention still is the best way 
to combat asthma. Those who do 
contract the affliction can, of 
course, get much relief from proper 
medical treatment. Certainly, much 
hope can be offered for the future. 
The day is in sight when a specific 
drug will become available for 
combatting asthma, a that 
will help millions enjoy the God- 
given blessing of being able to 
breathe normally again. 


May He support us all the day long, till the shades lengthen 
and the evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, and the 


fever of life is over, and our work is done! Then in His mercy 
may He give us a safe lodging, and a holy rest, and peace at the 


last!—Cardinal Newman. 


The maximum distance an average person can see objects 


of an average height on a level plain is somewhere around a mile. 
At this distance he can just barely see another person.—Ave 


Maria. 
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Rudolph and 


A COUPLE of months ago we 

saw a delightful, funny, whim- 
sical little creature, Rudolph the 
Red-nosed Reindeer by name, tak- 
ing the place of the Christ-child in 
the hearts of many children. And 
it is just because Rudolph is so de- 
lightful, funny, whimsical, and ap- 
pealing that he is so vicious. With 
all his attractiveness he has led the 
hearts of many children away from 
the appeal of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem and from a celebration that is 
Christian to a false laughter and 
joy in a pointless, pagan, money- 
making, completely materialistic 
fairy tale. Far better had it been 
Joseph’s donkey for whom Rudolph 
so gallantly provided the remark- 
able searchlight of his shining nose. 


And this month we see again the 
terrible effects that this worldly 
commercialism has had upon what 
could at one time boast of being a 
Christian celebration. This, of 
course, is St. Valentine’s Day. 
True, originally the custom of giv- 
ing what we now call valentines 
was pagan, but, like so many other 
pagan customs, it was long ago 
“baptized” and made Christian and 
became an aid to a true Christian 
life and spirit. But today’s world 
has again made the giving of val- 


* Conception, Mo. 


Good, but perverted 


Valentines 


Altar and Home* 


entines something completely pa- 
gan and the main purpose of the 
custom is to make money for some- 
one in what is now a false and 
pointless bit of joy. 


Not, of course, that giving valen- 
tines is something essentially evil. 
That’s just the point. It can be a 
very good practice and at one time 
was such. But it, like other Chris- 
tianized customs, has gone the 
rocky road of paganism and mater- 
ialism and no longer serves as a 
help to the Christian in his seeking 
salvation and a true, full Christian 
life. 

It should be our desire, then, to 
rechristianize this custom and we 
should not be content to follow the 
common crowd in an absolutely 
non-religious observance of | the 
feast. We must be militant Chris- 
tians, even where valentines are 
concerned. 


What, then, should be the Chris- 
tian attitude toward valentines? 
Well, in its most ancient form the 
custom was a lewd pagan obser- 
vance of the goddess Februata 
Juno. On February 15 the boys 
would be given the written names 
of girls whom they were to admire 
and wait upon. Then, in Christian 
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times, several pastors, St. Francis 
de Sales in particular, decided to 
combat this unchristian custom, 
and to abolish it changed the cus- 
tom into giving billets, that is, 
notes or short letters, with the 
names of certain saints for the boys 
and girls to honor and imitate in 
a particular manner. And the date 
of exchanging these letters was 
changed from the feast of the god- 
dess, Februata Juno, February 15, 
to the feast of St. Valentine, Feb- 
mary 14, and thus arose the word 
“valentine” for these cards. 


St. Valentine, a priest and mar- 
tyr of third century Rome, as a 
matter of fact, has nothing more to 
do with the custom of giving val- 
entines other than the fact that his 
feast day was a convenient one to 


use instead of the day of the pa- 
gan observance. Legends have 
arisen concerning some connection 
between him and valentines, but 
these have no historical basis. 


But we of today are so bound up 
and surrounded by these repagan- 
ized affairs, such as Rudolph and 
valentines, that we have an attrac- 
tion for them in their present ap- 
pealing but empty form. This 
makes it hard for us to return them 
to their rightful positions as aids 
to our Christian life. And that is 
precisely why, as hard as it is, we 
should be militant against such vic- 
ious things as Rudolph the Red- 
nosed Reindeer, and valentines in 
their present state, as cute and as 
appealing as they may be. 


What A Discovery! 


A family life publication in this country recently stated that 
the Roman Rota, because of criticism by Italian Communists, 
now publishes accounts of its activities, one of which is the de- 
claration of annulments in the case of Catholic marriages. The 
publication seems blissfully ignorant of the fact that this has been 
done regularly for many years past. In the United States, for 
instance, the data on this subject is sent out to every Catholic 
paper. In fact, the Press Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference sends it out to a great number of papers in 
other countries. 


In 1950 the Rota handed down decisions in 149 cases regard- 
ing the validity of marriage. It sustained the validity in 110 and 
declared the marriages null in 39. In answer to those who see in 
this work of the oldest and most revered court of the world a 
“money-making scheme” it might be well to add that of the total 
number of cases handled in 1950, 49 were handled free, without 
fees. 
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New Nursery Rhymes 


Blessed Mother Goose 


ONE of them goes like this. 
There was an old woman who 

lived in a shoe 

She had many children because 
she wanted to. 

She taught them their grace and 
fed them some bread, 

And gave them a kiss and blessed 
them in bed. 


It’s a new treatment of the old 
Mother Goose  rhymes—“para- 
phrased with sanctity” as Arch- 
bishop J. Francis A. McIntyre of 
Los Angeles put it—by Frank Scul- 
ly, author of “Behind the Flying 
Saucers.” His collection is called 
“Blessed Mother Goose—Nursery 
Rhymes For Today’s Children” 
and has been published in Holly- 
wood by House-Warven, Publish- 
ers. 


The book has drawn praise from 
people in varied walks of life— 
folks like Jimmie Durante of the 
stage, screen and radio; James P. 
Leynse, a Presbyterian minister 
for 26 years in China; Don Mc- 
Neill of radio and_ television; 
George E. Sokolsky, newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator. 

Here’s another sample from it’s 
103 pages of rhymes: 

Mary had a little lamb 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go 


When she grew up she had a Son, 
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Who died that we might live, 
And through the ages she’s the one 
Who asks Him to forgive 


For now wherever Mary goes, 
Wherever people trod, 
Her Son has now become Our 

Lord, 

The Gentle Lamb of God. 

It took Mr. Scully three years 
to finish the book. He relates in 
the introduction that he got the 
idea because “like all parents, | 
have had to read a great deal to 
children” and when reading the 
Mother Goose rhymes he found 
himself editing them as he went 
along. He’s the father of five chil- 
dren—the oldest 20, the youngest 
1 


Mr. Scully, a native of New 
York and an alumnus of Columbia 
University, began his writing 
career on The New York Sun. 
Later he became known as a hard- 
hitting writer in the field of bi- 
ography, fiction and non-fiction. 
He transferred from the French 
Riviera to Hollywood as a writer 
for 20th Century Fox movie studio, 
but was forced to retire to the 
desert because of his health. An 
invalid, he wrote a half dozen Fun 
In Bed books. 

He dedicated his, “Blessed 
Mother Goose” to Father Flan- 


agan, founder of Boys Town, to 
John Hurwith “and to all those 
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of gay faith who laugh at super- 
stition and believe God loves one 
day just as much as another.” 
He explans the history for some 
of his rhymes in his introduction, 
pointing out that Humpty Dumpty 
was a sly dig at hump-backed 
King Richard III, a tyrant. Mr. 
Scully's treatment of Humpty 
Dumpty goes like this: 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again 


penety Dumpty was Richard the 

r 

Hated by man, by beast and by 
bird 

A tyrant was he, a very bad egg, 

Who would kick a horse with a 
broken leg 


He died as he lived, screaming 
for aid 


Demanding a horse when he 
should have prayed. 

Let this be a lesson to ermined 
yeggs, 

Lest they end their days as scram- 
bled eggs. 

And just for good measure, here 
is how Mr. Scully treats Little 
Bo-Peep. 

When little Bo-Peep had lost her 
sheep, 

She didn’t know where to find 
them. 

What worried her so, 

As she looked high and low 

Was her failure to watch and to 
mind them. 


After praying for days she saw, in 
a haze, 

A shepherd whose halo defined 
Him 

And there on His back 

Was a lamb, like a pack, 

And all of her sheep were behind 
Him. 


An economy-minded husband was lecturing his wife, whom 
he accused of being too careless with money. 

“We simply must economize more—we’ve got to think of 
the future!” he orated. “If I were to die tomorrow, where would 


you be?” 7 


“T’d be right here,” replied the wife calmly. “The important 


thing is, where would you be?” 


T. J. McInerney. 


Two women were idly watching the Shriners parade down 


Fifth Avenue during their recent convention in New York City. 
“T understand,” said one, “that everyone in that parade is 


a Mason!” 


“Is that so?” sniffed the other. “What are they parading 
for—don’t they all get paid $18 a day?” 


T. J. Mack. 
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HERITAGE 


A Short Story 


RoP was sorry he’d blurted it out 

to Sister Matthew, his English 
teacher. He liked her alright, but 
he’d had all he could take of the 
Ancient Mariner — that guy with 
the dead bird round his neck. So 
he’d told Sister Matthew, at the 
end of the class, that he was quit- 
ting school next week. He was 
nearly seventeen. He could get a 
job. 

Sister put up a lot of arguments. 
How education was democracy’s 
finest heritage to its citizens. Stuff 
like that. She made more sense 
when she talked about his Mom. 
She put him on the spot, then. Be- 
cause Mom had set her heart on 
his graduating from High, maybe 
even going to College. Mom had 
done plenty for him since Pop died. 
Working in a dry-cleaner’s, for one 
thing. 

He’d talked back to the nun. 
“Sure, sure, Sister, Mom’ll beef for 
a while. But it’s partly for Mom 
that I want to quit. I can have a 
year earning before the army gets 
me.” He didn’t mention Nella Rob- 
inson — but he could use some 
dough for Nella, too. It took money 
to take a girl out, and Nella was 
special, a bit on the snooty side. 
“Anyway, what good will school 
do me?” he had grinned, kidding 
Sister Matthew. “When'll I ever 


by Norah Smaridge 


need to parley-voo or spout Shake. 
speare?” 

She hadn’t answered that one, 
Instead, she’d put her hand on his 
arm. “Well, give yourself mor 
time before you decide, Rod. And 
talk it over with someone.” And 
she had smiled. She really was a 
swell teacher; made things inter. 
esting. . . 

It was Saturday now. Since she'd 
asked him to talk to someone, he 
had decided to talk to Bert Olm- 
stead. Bert would back him up 
Bert had only been to grade school, 
but he was smart. He wasnt 
twenty-seven yet, but he owned his 
own garage. He'd tell Bert how 
he was feeling. Restless, and need- 
ing dough and all. 

But he didn’t get to talk to Bert 
right away. Because Bert was busy, 
five cars lined up for repair. “Get 
on the job, kid,” Bert said, and he 
did. He often worked for Bert on 
the weekends. Typed his _ bilks. 
Wrote his letters. Bert wasn’t too 
good at that sort of thing. 

It was nearly five when Bet 
said “Got an errand for you — you 
know the Connor home?” 

Rod nodded. Who didn’t? Up on 
the Drive. Old man Connor had 
built it himself. He’d started asa 
laborer, but now he was a building 
contractor, making big money. 
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“The message is for Miss Con- 
nor — Claire,” Bert said. He went 
red, looking at his hands. “Address 
the envelope, my hands are black. 
The letter’s on the desk, folded 
up. 

“You know Claire Connor?” Rod 
wasn't surprised, exactly. Bert got 
aound. He good-looking, 
dressed well. But Claire Connor— 
well, she was sort of a debutante 
type. She’d been to college some- 
where. Had her own car. One of 
those blondes that wear sweaters 
and pearls. 

‘Ive met her off and on,” Bert 
says. “She wants me to take her 
to the K of C affair. But I can’t 
make it. Too busy, evenings.” 

Too busy for Claire Connor? 
Rod suppressed a whistle. It didn’t 
seem likely. But maybe Bert had 
his reasons for ducking. Maybe 
Claire wasn’t his type. Too classy. 
He went into Bert’s office, wonder- 
ing what Claire would think of 
an untidy dump like this. Like a 
rat’s nest. 

He found the letter — but not 
on the desk. It was on the table, 
with a pile of books. Rod picked 
one up — and stared at it, blankly. 
Poetry, huh? The sort of stuff Sis- 
ter Matthew went for. By A. E. 
Houseman. He opened the book 
gingerly, and grinned. “Lightfoot 
maidens” — stuff like that. 

Maybe Bert was copying it out 
for Claire. Maybe he didn’t think 
his own line was good enough. 
And maybe he wasn’t as unim- 
pressed as he made out — maybe 
he really wanted to take Claire to 
that affair? 


HERITAGE 
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Claire: Connor opened the door 
herself when Rod rang. He handed 
her the letter from Bert and she 
smiled and said “Just a minute” 
and ripped it open, fast, looking 
pleased and pink. 


Then she looked at him quickly, 
and back at the paper. He saw her 
read it a few times, puzzled. Then 
she shook her head — but she 
looked pleased. “This is a mistake 
—he must have put it in the wrong 
envelope,” she said. “Give it back 
to him, will you. And — and tell 
him I hope he can make it for the 
dance.” She hesitated, and went 
pinker. “And tell him if he needs 
help or anything, I'd be glad to 
cooperate. Take notes, or do re- 
search or anything.” 

Take notes, or do research or 
anything. Rod repeated the words 
as he swung away; he sort of felt 
Bert would want the message word 
for word. Not that it made any 
sense. 

He’d like to take a look at that 
paper, whatever it was. But of 
course he didn’t; it was Bert’s pri- 
vate affair, his and Claire Connor’s. 
So he took it straight back to him. 

“What's that?” Bert grabbed the 
envelope and pulled out the paper. 
He went as red as a beet. Rod 
thought he might choke or some- 
thing. “Why, you——” he yelled. “I 
told you the letter was on the desk. 
The desk, not the table.” He tore 
off into the office, and Rod. fol- 
lowed. “Here——” he said, pulling 
a folded paper out of the pigeon- 
hole. “How dumb can you get?” 

“Gosh,” Rod said. “I didn’t look 
that far — I saw the paper on the 
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table and I thought——” He mut- 
tered, “Sorry, Bert. Want me to 
take the right one to her?” 


“Too late now.” Bert had stop- 
ped sizzling; he was sitting at the 
desk now, drumming his fingers. 
Slowly his face cleared. “Maybe 
I'll change my mind, anyway, and 
take her to the dance.” He grinned. 
“Maybe I'll take her up on that 
offer, too. Not that there’s any 
research yet. I’m not at college 
level.” 


Rod stared. “I don’t know what 
‘you're talking about,” he said flat- 
“Either of you.” 

“T'm_ talking about this,” Bert 
said. He threw the folded paper on 
the table. “That’s my history as- 
signment. I’m taking a correspond- 
ence course. In another three 
~ months, with luck, I'll be finished 
' with high school. Then —— well, 
I'll get started on college. Eve- 
nings.” He added, sharply. “What’s 
so funny about that?” 

Rod swallowed. “But you said— 
you told me—” 


“I talked a lot of hooey, but I’ye 
learned better,” Bert said. “Making 
money is okay, but it’s not enough, 
Education is the big thing. You 
can’t do the right sort of thinking 
without it — and you can’t get the 
kind of girl I want.” 

“The kind like Claire,” Rod said, 
Or Nella Robinson, he _ thought, 
Nella had plans to work her way 
through college. She’d told him, 
But if she did that, she’d be out 
of his class. 

He had the last word, but he 
was all confused as_ he walked 
away. Bert spoke like he meant 
what he said. And maybe he had 
something there. Maybe they all 
had something — Mom and Sister 
Matthew and Claire Connor and 
Nella Robinson. 

Maybe he had something him- 
self. Rod grinned suddenly. Sister 
Matthew would be pretty tickled 
when he saw her Monday. Heid 
tell her — the grin widened - 
yeah, he’d tell her he wasn’t going 
to pass up that heritage democracy 
was giving him! 


“As straight as the crow flies” isn’t the most accurate of say- 
ings since observers will note that the crow’s flight is usually of 


a zig-zag pattern.—Ave Maria. 


The atheist acts as if the music coming from his radio were 
actually produced by the little box before him.—Rabbi Roland 


B. Gittelsohn, 


To help pay his expenses in his early career, Paderewski 
gave lessons at twelve cents an hour. For days at a time he 
lived on tea and bread. When winter came, he put old newspapers 


inside his vest to keep warm. 
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|t was my brother, home from 
four years in the Navy, who first 


“suggested the Family Letter. Per- 


haps the lonely months on a Pacific 
Island had made him more consci- 
ous of family ties. 

There are three of us: my sister, 
my brother, and myself. My sister 
is the mother of a large family, 
several of whom are now married 
and have babies of their own. My 
brother has two small children, 
whom neither my sister nor I have 
ever seen. I do not have a family 
of my own, and during the years 
my sister and I lived closer togeth- 
er, her children were very dear to 
me. Now that they live far away, 
I have not been able to keep in 
touch with them. Neither have my 
sister and I corresponded regularly. 
When I complain about this she 
mentions that she has so many 
grown children to write to that my 
brother and I are often crowded off 
the list. We depended largely on 
my mother to relay news of inter- 
est back and forth. This, however, 
did little towards keeping my bro- 
ther and me in touch with those 
nieces and nephews with whom he 
had spent his childhood years, and 
of whom I had once been so fond. 

Now we have The Letter, and 
all of that is changed. When that 
bulky envelope drops out of my 
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The Family Letter 


Mildred Kelso 


mail box I prepare to spend a glor- 
ious hour with my family. 


First the snapshots. I examine 
them briefly. This one must be 
Albert’s little boy; he looks so 
much like that pretty girl my neph- 
ew married. And goodness, can 
this be Wilford’s baby, standing 
alone already? 


Bud is in the Navy now. An- 
other nephew has just returned 
from a marvelous vacation, which 
he describes graphically. And so 
it goes all down the line. Those 
grown-up nieces and nephews are 
again part of the family circle. And 
I, childless and living among stran- 
gers, am not alone any more, With 
each round The Letter makes, I 
feel the family ties growing clos- 
er and closer. 

My brother started it by writing 
the first letter, explaining the 
scheme, and mailing it to me. I in 
turn wrote a letter to the family, 
enclosed it with his, and sent it on 
to my sister. My sister and my 
mother, who live in the same town, 
wrote letters to enclose with ours, 
and sent the whole thing on to my 
sister’s married daughter. She sent 
it to her brother, who sent it to an- 
other brother, and so on. When it 
reached my brother, who had start- 
ed it, he removed his old letter, 
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wrote a new one, and sent it on its 
way again. This procedure is fol- 
lowed as it reaches each of us, and 
we do the same with snapshots and 
pictures. When they have made 
the complete circle once they are 
taken out by the original sender, 
and new ones enclosed with the 
new letter. If any of us wish to 
have a copy of any particular pic- 
ture, we write directly to the per- 
son who has enclosed it in the fam- 
ily letter, and ask for it. This 


Round Robin form of correspon- 


dence does not eliminate letters di- 
rectly between members of the 
family circle, but it does keep us 
in touch with the ones from whom 
we had seldom heard before. 

It takes our family letter about 
two months to make the rounds, 
and the last one carried nine cents 
postage. What other nine cents in 
the world could carry so much 
pleasure and happiness? There are 
ten of us contributing to The Let- 
ter now. A smaller group might 
keep it moving a little faster. 
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THAT carpet bag spoiled every 

day I spent downtown with 
Mama. “Do you have to bring that 
thing along?” I would ask as I 
helped her off the bus. It was a 
feeble try, though, for Mama just 
smiled and ignored it, as I knew 
she would. 


Mama lived in the country. 
When she came to town to see her 
children and grandchildren, she ar- 
rived early in the morning so she 
could shop until noon. Then it 
was my custom to take her to lunch 
at a popular restaurant where all 
my matron friends gathered. She 
arrived with an eager spirit of ad- 
venture, a long and complicated 
list of things to get—and that old 
carpet bag. I am the one who 
named it the carpet bag—half in 
fun, of course. But I guess Mama 
knew how much it irritated me. In 
reality it was a worn and peeling 
patent leather shopping bag with 
frayed handles. Empty, it drooped 
and swayed dejectedly. Full, it 
was as unwieldly as a sack of oats. 
There was just no way to carry it 
gracefully, or even comfortably. 
It pulled one shoulder down; it 
bumped into your legs; it made 
you lurch suddenly by cracking 
your shin bone. Occasionally it 


MAMA’S CARPET BAG 


A VIGNETTE 


Verle Andres 


swung out slyly and clipped a pas- 


serby. They glared at you and 
you glared back. But no matter 
how much I protested or how 
much fun I made of it, when 
Mama got off the bus, so did the 
carpet bag. 


As we shopped, it began to 
bulge. And the more it bulged, the 
more I burned with indignation. 
“Why in Heaven’s name,” I griped 
to myself, “does she spoil our one 
precious day together wearing us 
both out, buying a lot of junk that 
doesn’t mean anything, anyway?” 


But Mama seemed completely 
happy—at times simply carried 
away. Little purchases from the 
dime stores, the dollar stores, a 
basement budget purchase here 
and there were tucked away in the 
carpet bag. Duck salt shakers; 
radio batteries; a yard of plaid 
ribbon; inner soles; a toy or two; 
small picture frames; embroidery 
cotton—to me it seemed the hardest 
kind of work to make up the lumpy 
bulk of the carpet bag. Mama’s 
list often necessitated trudging 
from store to store to get exactly 
what she wanted. 

“Now if I can just run across a 
remnant of pink to match the 
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flowers in this dimity,” she would 
say eagerly, “Mina’s little girl can 
have a Sunday dress for next to 
nothing.” And like a hunter on a 
hot scent, she would trot from 
counter to counter, feeling and 
matching. I stood around, shifting 
from one foot to the other, impa- 
tiently waiting for noon. 


Or she would pounce triumph- 
antly on a skein of yarn, her deep 
blue eyes shining. 


“Oh, how lucky!” she would cry. 
“Just the shade Ella’s mother is 
needing for her afghan.” 


As if I cared if she were making 
an afghan! I hardly knew the old 
lady, besides, I thought she was 
a mean old coot, anyway. 


When she discovered some insig- 
nificant little item, Mama would 
become as animated as a young 
girl at her first dance. “Oh, I’ve 
looked everywhere for a piece of 
insertion like this,” she would tell 
the. salesgirl. Salespeople always 
fell for Mama. In a matter of sec- 
onds they would be talking and 
laughing like old friends. And for 
a dime purchase, they would glad- 
ly paw through pile after pile of 
merchandise. Long before the 
transaction was finished, the girl 
would be telling Mama all about 
her sister's wedding, or how little 
brother was stricken with polio, or 
how she and her boy friend had to 
wait to get married until he got a 
job. Afterward Mama would talk 
about it as though we had all 
known the family for years. 


Along about noon I would be so 


fidgety that Mama _ would say; 
“Now just one more little errand 
and I'll be ready to go. You wait 
here.” And she would hurry off as 
fast as her sagging carpet bag 
would let her. At these times | 
had the uneasy feeling that she 
was glad to be rid of me, but, of 
course, Mama was much too sweet 
to say such a thing. 


Then came that dreaded trip to 
the restaurant. For Mama would 
no longer let me carry the carpet 
bag, even the shortest way. This 
bothered me more than I would 
ever admit to anyone. Much as | 
hated carrying the thing down the 
streets (how could a girl look hu- 
man bumping along with that car- 
pet bag?), I felt it made me look 
ever more ridiculous when Mama 
carried it. Imagine how we look- 
ed going down the street! Short, 
round Mama struggling along in 
the crowd, lugging that heavy 
carpet bag, while I, tall and strong 
and young, stalked beside her. 
Even when I knew I was looking 
exceptionally well, I couldn’t en- 
joy myself. I felt as though some- 
thing were terribly wrong. But | 
didn’t know what. And so I blam- 
ed it all on that darned old carpet 
bag. 

At the restaurant, sometimes | 
could check the carpet bag, but 
more often than not it stood beside 
Mama’s chair or cluttered up the 
passageway between the tables. To 
me it was always the one wrong 
note in the room. Not that I wasn't 
proud of Mama—I was proud. She 
was different. While she wasn't 
smart looking like some of the girl's 
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mothers, she was so genuinely 
friendly that everyone liked her 
immediately. Everyone greeted 
her warmly—in spite of her carpet 
bag. But I always made some 
quick remark about it, like ‘the 
bag of tricks we carry with us— 
our show goes on in an hour,’ or, 
‘we are going to have a raffle— 
unsight, unseen,’ and then laugh 
too gayly and wish I hadn’t said 
it Mama laughed, too, but I 
avoided her eyes. 


Mama had twinkling blue eyes 
with lots of laugh lines around 
them. Yet they could be exasper- 
ating eyes, too. When she didn’t 
agree—or didn’t want to discuss a 
subject further—those eyes looked 
right through to the bottom of 
your thinking and closed the sub- 
ject, without a word. The carpet 
bag became one of those eye-clos- 
ers between Mama and me. 


Mama was killed in an automo- 
bile accident much too early in 
life. Loaded with a big basket of 
food for some children’s picnic 
(whose children, I never knew) at 
the Village park, her car skidded 
through a fence at a sharp turn. 


I was totally unprepared for 
Mama’s funeral. People came from 
miles away; .they flowed out of the 
house on to the front porch; the 
lawn was dotted with people; they 
stood around in groups on the back 
porch; and cars were parked down 
the road as far as I could see. Be- 
wildered, I wondered how she 
knew all these people. Bit by bit, 
I found out. 


A big, weathered man pumped 


my hand. “She was the finest wo- 
man I ever knew,” he said, wiping 
his eyes. “Gol, the things she did 
for us. Why, when I was laid up 
winter before last, she made all 
my kids school clothes. Never 
would of got to school, otherwise. 
Proud, my girls are.” Here he 
blew his nose hard. “At Christmas 
then she got my boys to build a 
radio set for me. And dressed dolls 
for the girls. If it hadn’t been for 
her, darned if we would a had a 
Christmas at all.” 


Over and over the same story. 
Mama put embroidery on a little 
girl’s first party dress. Mama took 
in a half-grown girl whose mother 
died suddenly. Mama saved her 
papers for one poor family; she 
baked bread for another. Mama 
furnished the kitchenware for a 
struggling wife; Mama _ covered 
quilts for another. 


“I’m so tied down I never got to 
town,” said one wispy woman. 
“But it was always a bright day 
for us when she came back from 
your place. My, how we used to 
just love to see all the things she 
brought back from town. Like as 
not she had run an errand for just 
about everybody in this county, 
from the looks. What will we all 
do without her?” She let her tears 
fall without bothering to wipe 
them away. 


When the long funeral was over 
and the house was empty, I walk- 
ed back to the kitchen. With shak- 
ing hands I took the carpet bag 
down from its hook and buried my 
head in it. 
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Don’t Skip Those 


‘Little Things’ 


THAT COUNT 


T. JAMES MACK 


PRIEST-FRIEND of ours re- 

marked recently that he has 
noticed a decided curtailment of 
the once-popular practice of the 
laity in greeting or saluting priests. 
Time was, he recalled, when he 
would have to return dozens of 
friendly smiles and nods of greet- 
ing when traveling through pre- 
dominantly-Catholic neighborhoods 
in Jarge cities. Now it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule to re- 
ceive them. 


Our priest-friend wasn’t com- 
plaining. He was merely calling 
attention to a modern trend or con- 
dition that indicates we are not 
giving proper emphasis to the so- 
called “little things”—the seeming- 
ly minor details of courtesy, re- 
spect for those who are devoting 
their lives to us in His service. 


Most of us who were youngsters 
in another generation can recall 
that our elders put great stress on 
these little acts of courtesy. Even 
when you were outside the con- 
fines of your own parish—where 
you personally knew the priests— 
the sight of a man with a Roman 
collar approaching was the signal 
to be ready with a “Hello, Father” 
or a little smile or nod. 


It was the same with Sisters, 
Once, the writer and a playmate 
arrived home to our respective din- 
ners an hour late and there was 
no mistaking the storm that hung 
over the dinner table, ready to 
break if the excuse was not a good 
one. When we explained that 
our tardiness was the result of 
having come to the aid of two 
valise-laden Sisters we encountered 
on the street that afternoon and 
whom we served as “red caps” the 
atmosphere was no longer charged 
with tension. In fact, one of the 
late-for-dinner lads got an extra 
slice of meat from his mother, who 
said fondly: “You'll need this after 
carrying those bags to the station!” 

In another parish in which we 
lived in the course of our early 
meanderings, one chap was sub- 
jected to considerable “razzing” by 
his classmates because he was ob- 
served ringing the doorbell of the 
convent at regular intervals. He 
was charged with that era’s equiv- 
alent of “gilding the lily” or “pol- 
ishing the apple.” Actually, he 
was just following out a parental 
mandate to stop regularly at the 
Convent to inquire if there were 
any errands or little chores he 
might do to make the Sisters’ bur- 
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‘LITTLE THINGS’ 


den lighter. Frequently, there carrying out a pail of refuse. How 
were: a quick trip to the stores, often do the children of today get 
post office or some other place or, parental orders to do these “little 
possibly, mowing the rear lawn or _ things”? 


Prayer For Union Men 


We ask your help, God. We believe in You. We hope in You. 
We love You. Forgive us our sins. Make our union strong, wise, 
honest and cooperative—cooperative even when the employers 
offer the merest chance of anything good; honest always; wise 
because this is a time that requires long seeing; strong because 
the union is the main means of getting something done. 

And in the mess of our individual lives, the lives of our or- 
ganizations, the obligations that face us in industries, countries, 
everything, may the Lord God who knows us and our needs help 
us. We ask You to help us to work out the relation of person 
to person, union to employer, plant to plant, company to com- 
pany, industry to industry, country to country, and everything 
together in the one world. We ask this; to work it out with the 
help of Christ so that the dignity of man, made in Christ’s 
image, will fit into the necessity of all people living together in 
Christ Our Lord. We want personal dignity and human brother- 
hood to fit together. We think our union can help. 


Please help our union.—Rev. R. A. McGowan. 


Teacher And Pupil Today 


If it be your painful experience that the teaching Sister and 
the modern girl no longer understand each other well, this is not - 
a thing peculiar to you. Other teachers, often parents themselves, 
are not in a very much better position. It is not using empty 
words to say that young people have changed, become very dif- 
ferent perhaps. The chief reason for this difference in the young 
people of today may be that which forms the subject of the fre- 
quent lament: young people are irreverent toward many things 
that formerly from childhood were naturally regarded with the 
greatest respect. But young people of today are not solely to be 
blamed for their present attitude. In childhood, they have lived 
through horrible things and they have seen many ideals formerly 
held in high esteem fail and fall miserably before their eyes. 
In this way they have become diffident and scornful——Pius XII. 
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jz was with a sense of foreboding 

that Marilyn Anderson walked 
up to the door of the little Colonial 
house of her friend, Ann Hartley. 
Since last she had seen her, Ann 
Hartley’s husband and _ her little 
son both had died. And Ann had 
taken it very hard, everyone said. 

Marilyn gently dropped the 
knocker, but when the door opened 
Ann stood there, looking just as 
vital as she had remembered her. 
She was smiling; her cheeks were 
flushed with perfect health, and 
she reached out eagerly and took 
Marilyn into her arms. 

“Why Ann! How well you 
look!” Marilyn exclaimed impul- 
sively. 

“Yes. I’ve gained ten pounds,” 
Ann agreed, with a somewhat rue- 
ful laugh. “Here, hang your coat 
in the hall and we'll take your suit- 
case upstairs later. First you must 
have a cup of tea.” 

Ann led her house guest into the 
pleasant living room where the 
hearth fire brought out high lights 
of gold and green in the furnish- 
ings. The coffee table held a tea- 
pot and fragile cups, and an old 
fashioned copper kettle boiled 
away on the hob. 

Ann Hartley did not look like 
@ woman whose whole life had 
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The Cross Shone Through 


KATHRYN BRUMMOND 


and slender with reddish gold hair 
hanging to her shoulders in soft 


curls. A narrow blue ribbon was 
tied around her head above fluffy 
bangs, matching the print house 
dress she wore. 

“Ann, you're wonderful!” Mari- 
lyn marvelled. “You look as young 
as you did the day you married 
Hart. I hear you’ve gone back to 
work too. And after all you’ve been 
through! How resilient you must 
be!” Marilyn was small and dark 
and wore a black sheath-like dress, 
two jumps ahead of the newest 
look. 

“Yes,” Ann returned, “I’ve gone 


back to the office. They wanted 


me, I guess. Anyhow Mac said 
they did, and Hart’s life insurance 
was small, you know. I had to do 
something, though half a year ago 
I didn’t care if I lived or not.” 
“Your recovery is marvelous!” 
Ann Hartley put down her tea- 


cup, settling back in her chair.. “It: 


truly is, Marilyn,” she said soberly, 
“because a miracle happened to 
me.” 


Marilyn laughed incredulously. 


“A miracle! I don’t believe in mir- 
acles, Ann.” Then she amended, 
“Anyhow, not modern ones.” 

“I know. It’s unfashionable to, 
nowadays.” Ann Hartley stepped 


been swept away. She was tall into the east room and came out 
36 
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carrying a framed portrait of her 
little boy, which she propped up 
on the coffee table. 

“Oh, it’s Billy!” her friend ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, the painting you sent me, 
Marilyn, just after he died.” 

“I hesitated a long time. I didn’t 
know whether it was the thing to 
do or not. But you had sent me a 
photograph of Billy. It was such 
a lovely one, and I had seen this 
artist’s work before. He transfers 
the photo somehow onto silk cloth, 
and so I had it done for you. Isn’t 
the color work perfect?” 

“It looks just exactly like Billy 
did,” Ann returned. 

“Yes. But I didn’t know wheth- 
er to send it or not. I didn’t know 
if it would help or hurt.” 

“But you did send it, Marilyn. 
That is part of the miracle. It stab- 
bed at first, though. Oh, I can’t 
tell you, Marilyn. No one except 
those of us who have been through 
it can possibly understand. And 
Hart had never seen Billy. He died 
before Billy was born.” 

“Yes, I know,” 

“After that Billy was all I had. 
He made up for everything. Every- 
thing I had been through. Then, 
when he was taken too, my whole 
world was gone. It was terrible. 
My sisters wanted me to come 
home, but I couldn’t bear to go 
away from this place—away from 


my own things, I couldn't eat. I- 


couldn't ‘sleep. 


The nights were the worst. She 
would lie there staring at the ceil- 


ing, achingly awake, for hours on 
end. Then, suddenly, like some- 
thing instantaneously blacked out, 
she would be asleep. Always, long 
before daylight, she would awaken, 
just as suddenly, terrified out of 
stupor by the most horrible sense 
of impending woe. She would 
cower there, under the bed clothes, 
every nerve in her body straining 
to push the black thing away. ~ 
Then something in her brain would 
burst, and, in waves of utmost 
desolation, it would pour over her 
—the stark realization that her son, 
too, was dead. 


When the painting came Ann 
hung it on the wall, right at the 
foot of her bed. After that she 
was at least spared the nightmarish 


struggle of returning consciousness. 
For, only half seeing the frame in 


the dark, she knew at once what 
her trouble was. She would wait 
for the dawn, watching for the first 
glimpse of the painting itself — 
the dim outline of the face, the 
features gradually coming into fo- 
cus, and finally, in full daylight, 
the complete likeness of her gold- 
en-haired boy. 


She would arise early and drag 
herself through the days, mechani- 
cally doing the necessary house- 
hold chores, vacuuming the carved 
beige carpet in the living room 
and dinette, dusting china, polish- 
ing her bridal silver, tidying her 
house—her woman’s house—a house 
which, somehow, showed that a 
man had never really lived there. 


She would see to her toilet with 
meticulous care, hating passively 
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the sweet scent of the stuffs she 
used. Every afternoon friends 
would come to call and she would 
sit there in a pretty dress, forcing 
animation into her voice and eyes, 
so they would go away saying un- 
certainly, “She’s getting over it. 
She seemed almost her old self.” 
But, closing the door behind 
them, Ann would think, “I will try 
to get through this day and then 
I will give up. I will go to bed 
and I will never get up again.” 
And so the days dragged on. 


One morning, before dawn, she 
lay there gazing at the picture, 
waiting for the clock to ring, when 
something strange seemed to vib- 
rate a tender chord within her. It 
was something about the photo- 
graph but she did not know what. 
Then the alarm clock sounded and 
the spell was gone. She did not 
think of it again until the follow- 
ing morning. 

This time the same thing hap- 
pended, but now she knew what 
it was. The picture had moved! 
There had apparently been an in- 
finitesimal movement of the child’s 
eyes that left the picture looking 
slightly different than it had be- 
fore. She sat up in bed and stud- 
ied the painting intently. But as 
she looked the strangeness passed. 


On the third morning there was 
no longer the slightest possibility 
of a doubt. The picture had 
changed. The chubby features of 
the child had come alive. The 
eyes were radiant. The flesh was 
almost luminous. This lasted only 
for seconds and then, again, the 
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brightness faded and the strange. 
ness disappeared. 
* * 


The two friends had finished 
their tea and Ann Hartley rose to 
put fresh fuel on the fire before 
she continued her story. Then she 
sat down on the settee across from 
Marilyn. “The queer thing about 
it was that Billy’s face seemed to 
stand out at first, but, as this pecu- 
liar light increased, the photo. 
graph itself became dimmer. Then 
one morning—it was right after a 
long rainy spell—the picture van. 
ished completely as I looked on. 
Instead of the photograph I found 
myself looking at a silver cross, 
And underneath it was a motto, 
lettered in words of fire.” 

Marilyn had been listening in an 
attitude of almost pained interest, 
but at this point she gave an u- 
derstanding exclamation and was 
about to speak, but Ann Hartley 
motioned her to be silent. “Let me 
finish first,” Ann said. “I found 
myself looking at a message —a 
message sent purposely for me. It 
said ‘Prayer Changes Things.’ Mar- 
ilyn, when I read those words | 
slipped to my knees and prayed. 
Everything was different from that 
time on. It was just as though God 
had thrown me a lifeline. I had 
been sinking down into a mors 
of madness and despair amd, 


through a miracle, I was saved. 
Marilyn gave a little laugh d 
superiority: “Ann, miracles dost 
happen any more.” 
“The epitome of a sad and faith 
less age,” Ann exclaimed regret 
fully, but then she laughed too. 
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“Now Ann,” Marilyn continued, 
‘let me explain the matter; though 
i's really a shame to spoil your 
miracle. You see, after I had that 
picture of your little boy painted 
on silk, I decided to change the 
frame. The new frame was a little 
smaller than the old one so I had 
to cut another stiff cardboard back- 
ing for the clothing. Well, it hap- 
pened that I had an old religious 
motto I had bought from a woman 
going from door to door. She was 
some kind of a crank, I suppose. 
§o that is your miracle—just a piece 
of cardboard with a garish tinselled 
cross and motto shining through 
sik cloth.” 

Now that she was through, Mari- 
lyn felt rather disturbed at having 
spoken so frankly but Ann Hartley 
did not look at all distressed. She 
merely smiled and said, “Of course 
I suspected something of the sort 
from the very first. As a matter of 
fact, I looked in the back of the 
frame some time afterward and 
found your tinselled card myself.” 

“So, you see there was no mir- 
acle after all!” 

“Oh yes, Marilyn! Don’t you 
see? First was the very fact that 
you sent me the painting. You 
said you hesitated. Well, why did 
you send it? What made you send 
it-or who made you send it?” 

“Why, nothing made me send it! 
It was a tossup—touch and go. I 
just sent it, that’s alll’ 

“But the fact remains that you 
did send it. And, for the matter 
of that, what made you buy the 
tligious card in the first place? 
Why did the woman come to your 
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door? Why did you buy that par- 
ticular motto? Then there’s some- 
thing else, Marilyn. How do you 
account for the fact that the pic- 
ture changed? There was nothing 
unusual about it at first. Then, 
gradually, the message shone 
through. Now, as you yourself can 
very well see, it does not show up 
the least bit.” 


“I—I don’t know,” Marilyn ad- 
mitted. Then she added defensive- 
ly, “I dare say, though, there is 
some perfectly logical explanation 
of the matter.” 


Ann smiled. “Yes, there is a per- 
fectly logical, a perfectly material- 
istic explanation and I wonder you 
did not see it at once. All this hap- 
pened last spring. My bedroom, 
as you know, is on the east, while 
the picture hung on the west wall. 
Each morning as the sun rose 
above the horizon it was further 
to the north, striking the photo- 
graph at a different angle. The © 
motto came out so dramatically 
when the sun reappeared after a 
long cloudy spell and, no doubt, 
struck the picture just right. So 
there it is, Marilyn, perfectly logi- 
cal, clearly explainable. But a mir- 
acle none the less!’ 


Her friend did not reply and, 
after a moment, Ann Hartley spoke 
again, slowly, gropingly, for she 
did so much want to say the right 
thing. “Yes, Marilyn, prayer 
changes things. That is the great- 
est miracle of all. No doubt there 
is a very practical—a very factual 
—explanation of that miracle too. 
Perhaps some day we will know 
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just how it works. But now all we 
know is that it is true.” 

The log on the fire broke apart, 
spending itself in a final burst of 
glory. Then the fire died down. 
The two were silent for a while 
and then they began to speak of 
other things. “Have I said enough,” 
Ann Hartley thought, “or have I 
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replaced by a sense of certainty 
and elation. Yes, prayer changed 
things. She, Ann Hartley, was 
vital, flowing proof of it, just as, 
down the pages of history, the lives 
of a thousand saints and martyrs 
attested it. And her friend Mazri- 
lyn was far too practical, too ra- 
tional, too worldly wise not to be- 


said too much?” 


lieve what was so demonstrably 
But she soon found the question 


true. 


The Dignity Of Humility 


One day, shortly after John Henry Newman had been 
created a Cardinal, he was visited by Bishop Ullathorne, in 
whose diocese the new Cardinal had his residence. When the 
bishop was leaving, Cardinal Newman insisted on going to the 
door with him and said: 

“My dear bishop, will you do me a great favor?” 

“What is it?” answered the bishop. 

Thereupon the Cardinal suddenly knelt down at the bishop’s 
feet, saying: “Give me your blessing.” 

It is, of course, a rule of Catholic etiquette that the lower 
dignity must always kneel before the higher. Ullathorne was 
greatly embarrassed by the Cardinal’s request, but still he did 
not wish to offend his old friend. Laying his hands on New- 
man’s head, he said: 

“My dear Eminence, all laws and proprieties to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, I invoke God to bless you and ask 
Him that His Holy Spirit may ever be upon you and fill your 


heart.”—Selected. 
As his mother tucked him into bed for the night, the little 
boy asked: 


“Mother, are we going to take our cat with us when we go 
to visit grandma next week?” 

His mother shook her head and replied that she was sorry, 
but they wouldn’t be able to, but what made him ask? 

“Well,” replied the lad, “I heard Dad tell Mr. Jones across 
the street that when the cat was away next week the mouse was 
sure going to play!” 
—T. J. Mack. 
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Budget Ideas and Worries 


| LOVE these “How to Save” 
articles in the ladies’ magazines. 


No longer do I shop for my new 
Fall hat. I save the feathers when 
[clean a duck; I salvage the rib- 
bons from old candy boxes. Then, 
with a few roses cut from an in- 
conspicuous corner of the kitchen 
linoleum (I find my husband’s 
razors work better than my shears 
for this) I am all set to astound the 
ladies at the P. T. A. 


Every farm wife knows what 
can be done with feed sacks, but 
you would be amazed at what a 
needlepoint edging will do for a 
suit made from the homely burlap 
bag. 


To this my husband does not 
particularly object. At times I 
think he even approves in a vague 
way of the economy. He is also 
fairly cooperative about the house. 
He sits in the chair I have made 
out of the staves from two old 
barrels. The original contents of 
the barrels give to the old wood 
an aroma he seems to enjoy. He 
puts his cigar ashes in the old-but- 
thoroughly-scrubbed bottom of a 
chick fountain. We keep our record 
ilbums in a refinished egg crate 
and read by the lamp I have ham- 
mered out of an anti-freeze can. 


MARY McDONALD 


MY HUSBAND 


is a plain man 


It is when I get into the articles 
on “How to Feed a Family of Six 
on $16 a week” that the trouble 
starts at our house. My husband 
is a man with simple tastes. He 
likes plain old-fashioned cooking. 
He likes to be able to look at his 
plate and identify each food. What 
he likes is a simple T-bone steak 
with a plain order of french fries 
and a simple salad on the side. He 
likes plain untrimmed fried chicken 
and for dessert and old-fashioned 
chocolate cake. “What's so hard 
about that?” he complains. “Why 
do you have to go to all this work, 
dreaming up these fancy concoc- 
tions?” 


During my early married life I 
did try to be fancy. I tried Chinese 
chow mein. My husband struggled 
through half a helping, suspiciously 
fishing out each separate ingredi- 
ent to ask what it was. I tried 
crepe suzettes. He likes pancakes. 
I tried saurbraten. Oh, brother! I 
tried German potato salad. His 
mother made hers with mayon- 
naise. So I settled down to pork 
chops and gravy and there was 
peace until.— 

Until I brightened up his lunch 
box. The magazines are very stern 


about it being a good homemaker’s 


y 
at 
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duty to provide . interest and day, but his reaction wouldn't go 
variety in the daily lunch bucket. into a magazine for polite cop. 
I considered the meat sandwich, sumption. 
cake and fruit I had been putting Since the advent of the high 
into hubby’s lunch for years and_ cost of living my desperation has 
decided I was neglecting my duty. driven me again to experimenting 
I found a book on 500 Tasty “Long slow cooking and arth 
Sandwiches and set to work. will even the 
cheapest cuts of meat into a de. 
: I discovered quickly and with licious main course” it says in the 
eee emphasis that he did cookbook. Fortunately his mother 
not like cottage cheese and pre- did make soups and beef stew, 
served ginger, chicken and pine- But no seasoning has yet convinced 
apple, egg and liver, of salmon him that lamb will make a stew, 
and ham as combinations. The 4. ¢5- canned hash, disguised a 


caviar, anchovy, pickled herring, ; 
cucumber and shrimp delights I — or frankfurter and turnip 


regretfully passed by without a 
try. Also the chopped almond and 146 how to cook neckbones ini 
crab meat. pork chops and gravy—or how b 

I might mention the grated car- get pork chops into my budget 
rot, cabbage and peanut recipe I By the way, what do they ser 
tried one day, the day before pay- in the poorhouse? 


Now if someone will just show 


Regulations Governing Proms 


The following set of regulations govern proms in the 15 
high schools of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee: proms are to 
begin at 8 p.m.; doors to be closed from 8:30 to 11:15 p.m.; the 
grand march to begin at 9; students may not leave the building 
during the prom; music is to stop at 11:15 and the prom closes 
at 11:30; students are to be home between 1 and 1:30 a.m., un- 
less parents set an earlier hour, and this applies to participants 
in post-prom home parties; proms will be closed to outside 
couples; proms will be semi-formal, girls in formal dresses and 
boys in suits, but girls will not be allowed to wear evening gowns 
with drop shoulders or straps, and boys are to be instructed that 
partners failing to conform to this rule will be dismissed from 
the prom; the tickets ceiling will be $3.00 and corsages not more 
than $1.50, both to be paid at the same time with the schools 
arranging for individual corsages, and the schools are to inform 
all parents concerning the regulations. 
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Heart To Heart 


Talks 


With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


ANY children have dreams 

even when they are awake. 
Nobody can stop anyone from 
dreaming. Some boys and girls can 
sit for hours and day dream. A boy 
finishes reading about King Ar- 
thur and he finds himself dreaming 
about being another King Arthur 
Il. He sees the film, “All Ameri- 
can.” He can find no reason why 
he can’t dream about being Knute 
Rockne’s double. 


Girls are attracted to every new 
film star they see. They dream 
about being another Loretta 
Young or Irene Dunne. Once they 
have acquired a taste for books, 
they read one book after another 
and then live dreamily in a fairy- 
land. Boys and girls do love heroes 
and heroines. They never tire of 
hearing something adventurous 
and mysterious. 

During February, it is a very 
easy task to assign the reading of 
the lives of the men America calls 
great. And the calendar is full of 
them. But the calendar is full of 
other people too whom America 
can rightly call greater. 

They are the lives of men, wo- 
men, and children who have done 
things which were great in the 
eyes of God and which won for 


them a title we should all envy 
and strive after—that of Saint. 


To have one’s chest covered with 
medals of honor, bravery, and 
achievement is worthy of special 
notice. To have one’s heart full of 
the love of God is much greater 
and therefore worthy of greater 
notice. 


It is to people such as these who 
have given their all to God that we 
should take off our hats. We shall 
never know until after death how 
much good these saints of God do 
for us. 

They help us get to Heaven in 
more ways than one. They are con- 
stantly asking God’s intercession 
for us. They love us and lovingly 
watch over us as real and true 
friends. Truly we may call them 
our “Heavenly Friends.” 

It would be a splendid idea to 
read the lives of the Saints. There 
are many books about the Saints 
written mainly for children. They 
are easy to read, easy to under- 
stand, and easy to enjoy. When- 
ever a selection of books is offered 
to boys and girls for reading, it is 
very interesting to watch the type 
of book children choose first. 

In our Catholic schools the lives 
of the Saints should be the class- 
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room’s best seller. Every Catholic 
boy and girl should have that much 
love for God that they are inter- 
ested in God’s closest associates,— 
His Saints. 

Some children look upon books 
of biographies of the Saints as 
dull and dry. They feel as though 
when reading a book of this type 
that they cannot look forward to 
the thrills and excitement they find 
in other novels and mystery stories. 

But can you find anything dull 
and without thrills and excitement 
in the life of Saint Joan of Arc? 
And as for mystery, her life was 
full of it. What about the so-called 
“mysterious voices” she heard? 

The life of every Saint contains 
mystery—the mystery of their very 
great and heroic love for God. 
When once we have begun to learn 
to like these books, we shall not 
(always) only get much pleasure 
and enjoyment from reading them 
but shall also profit by the lessons 
they teach us. We can’t help but 


become a part of every book we 
read. Happily for us if we read 
good books. 


During this month which is re. 
cognized as Catholic Press Month, 
try to read the lives of as many 
Saints as you can. Choose the one 
you like best. Then, read as many 
books about that Saint as you can 
find getting all the information 
possible. You will learn to like that 
Saint very much. 


Finally, you will begin to have a 
devotion to that Saint and find 
yourself praying often and much to 
Him. This would be a great 
achievement for you. One desery- 
ing of the silent praise that all “un- 
sung heroes” receive. Just God and 
you would be in on the secret hon- 
or. After all it’s only God and you 
who count. 

I feel perfectly safe, then, in 
telling you that reading good books 
will make you healthier, happier, 
and holier. 


Divorce For Cruelty 


Cruelty leads all other causes assigned in divorce petitions, 
in a new survey by the National Office of Vital Statistics. This 
is true in every state listed except Virginia, where the law ap- 
parently does not accept this ground and where an overwhelming 
proportion of divorce suits are brought on the ground of deser- 
tion. Almost three-fourths of all divorces are granted to the 
wife. Of 77,332 divorces tabulated for 13 states in 1949, duration 
of marriage prior to divorce was under one year in 4,836 cases, 
one year in 7,373. If these two be added together, 12,212 di- 
vorces were granted after marriage of one year or less, or about 
one-sixth of the total, making the first year by far the most 
dangerous from this point of view. However, 9,418 of the di- 
vorees occurred in marriages of 20 years duration or more.— 
Family Life. 
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Divorce in Israel: Israel’s divorce 
rate increased in 1950, the figure 
being 2.11 per 1,000 population 
compared with 1.72 in the previous 
year. Dr. Roman Pretzel, director 
of the only marriage counseling 
service in Israel, stated in the Jer- 
usalem Post that this divorce rate 
is approximately the same as that 
prevailing in the U. S. 

Employed Women: Nineteen 
million women are engaged in civ- 
ilian employment. This figure rep- 
resents an increase of a million and 
a half in the past year. Fifty per- 
cent are married; 25 per cent have 
children. 


Another way of stating this is 
that one out of every three females 
in the United States fourteen years 
of age and over are holding full 
time jobs. 

¢ @ 

So-Called Dilemma: His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII reemphasized 
two points of Catholic marriage 
doctrine in an address regarded as 
a reply to criticisms of his talk to 
the Italian midwives. The Pope 
stressed that the Church has never 
taught that the life of the child 
must be preferred to that of the 
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mother. He stated that the Church 
permits limiting the number of 
children in a way compatible with 
God’s law. 

The Pontiff spoke to members of 
the National Congress of the Fam- 
ily Front and the Association of 
Large Families which met in 


Rome. 


He reminded his hearers that 
he had spoken many times in re- 
cent years on one or other essential 
point of marriage and more recent- 
ly treated it “as a whole, not only 
confuting the errors which corrupt 
it but also to give a positive de- 
monstration of its meaning and. 
purpose, its importance and value 
for the happiness of the husband 
and wife as well as the children 
and the entire family for the sta- 
bility and greater good of the en- 
tire social structure, from the home 
to the state and even the Church.” 


“Never and in no case,” the 
Pope said, “has the Church taught 
that the life of the child must be 
preferred to that of the mother. It 
is erroneous to put the question 
with this alternative: either the life 
of the child or that of the mother.” 

“Neither the life of the mother 
nor that of the child can be sub- 
jected to an act of direct suppres- 
sion. In the case of one as of the 
other there can be but one obliga- 
tion: Make every effort to save the 
lives of both mother and child.” 


Mother or Child: The old dil- 
emma where either the mother or 
child must die no longer exists for 
modern gynecologists, Dr. Jose A. 
Aquerre Escardo, head of the ma- 
ternity wards at two hospitals here, 
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states. In his many years of ob- 
stetrical practice he has never been 
faced with “the obsolete dilemma,” 
he says. Dr. Aguerre makes his 
comments in an article appearing 
in El Bien Publico, Catholic daily 
here. He heads the maternity 
wards at the Luis P. Lenguas hos- 
pital, a private institution, and 
Pereyra Rossell, a government hos- 
pital (Uruguay). 

The gynecologist also refers to 
cases where mothers are affected 
by pregnancy toxemia or cardiac 
and pulmonary ailments. In the 
“first case, he says, an advancement 
of the birth is generally feasible at 
the seventh month without risk for 
the mother and with benefit to the 
child, who is removed from a toxic 
environment. 

In cases of cardiac, kidney or 
pulmonary ailments, “the humane 
and scientific thing is to save 
both,” he states. “Women affected 
with a heart or pulmonary condi- 
tion can endure pregnancy better 
than supposed. An intervention to 
interrupt pregnancy can be more 
dangerous than allowing it to de- 
velop naturally.” 

- Oath Causes Concern: Concern 
has been expressed in London re- 
garding a proposed new pledge to 
replace the traditional Hippocratic 
Oath for medical students. The 
suggested oath, discussed by mem- 
bers of the General Medical Coun- 
cil in London, would leave out the 
positive statement in that of Hip- 


pocrates: “I will not aid a woman. 


to procure abortion.” 
The new declaration is already 
in use in certain countries follow- 
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ing its adoption three years ago by 
the World Medical Association’ 
general assembly at Geneva. It 
pledges a doctor only to “maintain 
the utmost respect for human life 
from the time of conception,” 
which is much less definite than 
the Hippocratic version. 


It also binds a doctor not to 
permit “consideration of religion, 
nationality, race, party politics or 
social standing to intervene be- 
tween my duty and my patient.” 
The latter part of the pledge, an 
improvement on Hippocrates, ob- 
viously refers to the crimes com- 
mitted by certain doctors, some- 
times under compulsion, in _ the 
totalitarian horror camps of World 
War II. 

A prominent doctor stated that 
the new declaration was a clear 
sign of the times — “vague and 
woolly when it should be forthright 
on questions of principle.” 

He believed it could provide 
doctors with a loophole to e 
cape their responsibilities regard- 
ing childbirth. 


Against Indecent Literature: 
Women of the Toledo diocese have 
been asked to unite for a clean-up 
of printed filth. Bishop George J. 
Rehring of Toledo made the re 
quest in his message at the annual 
convention of the Toledo Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. Begin 
on the parish level, said the Bish- 
op, although the effort must go 
forward also on diocesan, State and 
national levels. 

He asked the women to tell store 
proprietors in their neighborhoods, 
where filthy literature is displayed, 
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something like this: “Listen, unless 
all this rot is removed, I’m not 
coming in again. I don’t go into 

Is. This is moral poison.” If 
enough do it, the filth will disap- 
pear, said the Bishop. 

Bishop Rehring also asked wo- 
men, banded together in their par- 
shes, to keep personal contact with 
theater managements, expressing 
reaction as patrons to what is good 
and what is bad. “No mother can 
succeed by herself alone,” said the 
Bishop, encouraging united effort. 
‘She needs the help of all other 
women.” However, said the Bish- 
op: “The biggest problem is always 
ourselves. . . Our chief work is 
never to look after somebody else.” 

Catholic women should band 
together, Bishop Rehring said, “pri- 
marily to do our own duty and to 
have the help of all others in do- 
ing it.” Saving one’s soul, he said, 
isa “tremendous task.” He remind- 
ed the women of their power of 
influence. 

° 

Dangers Confronting Family: 
The danger confronting family life 
was the main theme of the Social 
Week of Mexico held in Mexico 
City in mid-December. Industrial- 
ists, employees, professional work- 
ers, laborers and farmers partici- 
pated in the sessions, A survey 
conducted among 1,000 from all 
walks of life preceded the meet- 
ings, 

The delegates adopted a state- 
ment saying that the “educational 
monopoly maintained by the gov- 
emment in favor of anti-Christian 


doctrines” is “the worst evil in 


Mexico” as regards family _ life. 


Listed next was “an unjust distri- 
bution of wealth.” 

As a result of this it was decided 
to call a meeting, in the near fu- 
ture, of Catholic heads of business 
enterprises with the aim of initiat- 
ing reform in management-labor 
relations “in accordance with papal 
directives.” 

The delegates also pointed out 
the following dangers to the fam- 
ily: a false concept of freedom; the 
doctrine that ascribes to the state 
“functions and faculties that do not © 
pertain to it,” such as civil marriage 
and divorce, and a tendency to 
undervalue woman’s mission in the 
family. 

Welfare Casework Service: More 
than a quarter of a million chil- 
dren (251,337), the largest number 
ever reported, were receiving child 
welfare casework services irom 
State and local public welfare 
agencies on March 31, 1951. This 
number includes children served in 
all the States, the District of Col- 
umbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Child welfare casework services, 
broadly speaking, aim through pre- 
vention and treatment to help with 
problems that hinder the full social 
and emotional development of 
children. Disability or illness of 
parents, conflict between parents © 
and between parents and children, 
lack of knowledge of child care, 
and actual neglect frequently pro- 
duce the situations requiring the . 
help of a caseworker. Although - 
programs vary widely from State 
to State, the major aims of services 
are the same among all the States. 
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For 50 States with complete re- 
ports, about 5 out of every 1,000 
children in the population were re- 
ceiving service on March $1, 1951. 
Service rates for the individual 
States within the continental 
United States ranged from a low 
of 1 to a high of 13 out of every 
1,000 children in the population. 

In the States with complete re- 
ports, for every 100 children 
served at the end of March, 1951, 
40 children lived with their parents 
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or other relatives, 42 lived in fo. 
ter family homes, and 18 in insj. 
tutions or elsewhere. In general 
the more rural the child popuk. 
tion of a State, the more likely ij 
is that the children under care wil 
receive service in their own home: 
the more urban the child popuk. 
tion, the more likely it is that chi. 
dren under care will receive sq. 
vice in foster family homes- 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Secw. 
ity Agency. 


USS. Infant Mortality 


In the United States as a whole the mortality rate among 
babies less than a year old has been going down for three and a 
half decades—from 100 deaths per thousand live births in 1915 
to 29 per thousand in 1950 (provisional figure). 

But many localities of the country still have high rates. 
Nearly a quarter of our counties had an infant mortality 
rate of 42 or more during the 5-year period 1944-48, the latest 
5-year old period for which we have final figures for counties. 
Many of the counties join to form regional patterns, or high 
infant rate areas, cutting across State lines. 

If, in 1944-48, these counties had as low an infant mortality 
rate as the United States as a whole, the lives of about 40,000 
babies would have been saved during those five years. 

The problems connected with saving babies’ lives are more 
than medical. They involve low incomes, poor sanitation, and 
habits of people. Often the area of high infant mortality is 
chiefly rural, and the people affected may be minority groups 
such as Indians, Negroes, or Spanish-speaking Americans. 

These people need more doctors, nurses, nutritionists, and 
medical social workers, who know the special problems of these 
minority groups and can work effectively with them. They need, 
too, help in getting better sanitation and other health safe- 
guards.—The Child. 


In Holy Russia: The oldest church in Kiev, the largest bell 
in Moscow, the first church in the Kremlin, the most ancient 
holy day, are all dedicated to Mary’s Assumption.—Perpetual 
Help Magazine. 
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Learn these effective, proved 
methods to win converts! 


Not one but many experts 
share their best methods 
to bring souls to Christ 


EDITED BY 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Designed for the laity and relig- 
ious alike, this new 246-page vol- 
ume shows how every Catholic man 
and woman can win at least one con- 
vert for Christ each year. 

Never before have so many arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and laymen 
pooled their efforts in one book on 
the convert : comeeiels — 27 contributors in all! Each shares his 
most convincing device, technique, method and suggestions to bring 
the truths of Christ to the hundred million churchless people through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

Every one of the 29 chapters is filled with warm, human personal 
accounts and forceful, convincing tips for laymen and religious alike. 
You're bound to enjoy and profit by reading this new book now—and 
referring to it for years to come. Order your copy now and extra 
copies for special friends and convert-prospects. 


Paper-bound—$1.00 per copy postpaid 
5 or more, 90c each, postpaid 100 copies, 65c each, plus postage 
Cloth Edition — $2.50 each, postpaid 


Ideal companion books for the lay apostolate 
What’s The Truth About Catholics? 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 pages) $1.25 


Father Smith Instructs Jackson 
by Bishop Noll & Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 


Everything To Gain 
by Rev. Richard Ginder (270 pages) $1.25 


The Faith Of Millions 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (498 pages) $1.75 


Truths Men Live By 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (423 pages) $1.75 


All Six Books For Only $7.00 Postpaid! 
Regular Book List price totals $8.00 

Order from the Book Department 
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Two brand new booklets 
for Catholic young men 


“Going In The Service” 


Snappy, he-man copy and modern 
cartoon illustrations to help prepare 
Catholic high school students for the 
day when Uncle Sam drafts them for 
military duty. Prepared by Catholic 
ex-servicemen of the Young Christian 
Workers who know thousands of high school grads are completely 
unprepared to tackle the problems they will face as Christians in 
military life. A mighty valuable guide 20c EACH 
of hints, tips, cautions and encourage- 5 or more, 15¢ each, postpaid 
ment for every draft-eligible young man. $12.00 per 100, plus postage 


for Catholic Men NOW in service 


“Armed Forces Action’ helps servicemen, working 
in small groups, try to solve service-made problems, 
like - loneliness and discouragement; poor use of 
leisure time; lack of respect for women; failure to 
write home; lack of contact with the chaplain; loss of 
faith and lack of preparation for a return to civilian 
life. Also shows how the Catholic serviceman can 
exert influence for good and how he 25c EACH 
can remain close to God during his 5 or more, 20c each, postpaid 
life in uniform. $15.00 per 100, plus postage 


WOW THAT YOURE 


m SERVICE... 


MAIL CALL is populor | crups AND PARISH GROUPS 
again. Best seller during last 
war. Short, snappy, straight- supply servicemen from their 
from-the-shoulder . . . helps the parishes with one or all of these 
serviceman to be a better Cath- books. Write for special quantity 
olic, 44 chapters, 100 pages. rates so your own parish group 
30c EACH, 5 or more 25c each, can start this worthwhile project. 
$15.00 per 100 plus postage. 


All Three Only 60c Postpaid! 


Order from the Book Department a 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR Huntington, Indiana 
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room’s best seller. Every Catholic 
boy and girl should have that much 
love for God that they are inter- 
ested in God’s closest associates,— 
His Saints. 

Some children look upon books 
of biographies of the Saints as 
dull and dry. They feel as though 
when reading a book of this type 
that they cannot look forward to 
the thrills and excitement they find 
in other novels and mystery stories. 

But can you find anything dull 
and without thrills and excitement 
in the life of Saint Joan of Arc? 
And as for mystery, her life was 
full of it. What about the so-called 
“mysterious voices” she heard? 

The life of every Saint contains 
mystery—the mystery of their very 
great and heroic love for God. 
When once we have begun to learn 
to like these books, we shall not 
(always) only get much pleasure 
and enjoyment from reading them 
but shall also profit by the lessons 
they teach us. We can’t help but 


become a part of every book we 
read. Happily for us if we read 
good books. 


During this month which is re- 
cognized as Catholic Press Month, 
try to read the lives of as many 
Saints as you can. Choose the one 
you like best. Then, read as many 
books about that Saint as you can 
find getting all the information 
possible. You will learn to like that 
Saint very much, 


Finally, you will begin to have a 
devotion to that Saint and find 
yourself praying often and much to 
Him. This would be a_ great 
achievement for you. One deserv- 
ing of the silent praise that all “un- 
sung heroes” receive. Just God and 
you would be in on the secret hon- 
or. After all it’s only God and you 
who count. 

I feel perfectly safe, then, in 
telling you that reading good books 
will make you healthier, happier, 
and holier. 


Divorce For Cruelty 


Cruelty leads all other causes assigned in divorce petitions, 
in a new survey by the National Office of Vital Statistics. This 
is true in every state listed except Virginia, where the law ap- 
parently does not accept this ground and where an overwhelming 
proportion of divorce suits are brought on the ground of deser- 
tion. Almost three-fourths of all divorces are granted to the 
wife. Of 77,332 divorces tabulated for 13 states in 1949, duration 
of marriage prior to divorce was under one year in 4,836 cases, 
one year in 7,373. If these two be added together, 12,212 di- 
vorces were granted after marriage of one year or less, or about 
one-sixth of the total, making the first year by far the most 
dangerous from this point of view. However, 9,418 of the di- 
vorces occurred in marriages of 20 years duration or more.— 


Family Life. 


The Family 
Apostolate 


Divorce in Israel: Israel's divorce 
rate increased in 1950, the figure 
being 2.11 per 1,000 population 
compared with 1.72 in the previous 
year. Dr. Roman Pretzel, director 
of the only marriage counseling 
service in Israel, stated in the Jer- 
usalem Post that this divorce rate 
is approximately the same as that 
prevailing in the U. S. 

o 

Employed Women: Nineteen 
million women are engaged in civ- 
ilian employment. This figure rep- 
resents an increase of a million and 
a half in the past year. Fifty per- 
cent are married; 25 per cent have 
children, 


Another way of stating this is 
that one out of every three females 
in the United States fourteen years 
of age and over are holding full 
time jobs. 

* 

So-Called Dilemma: His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII reemphasized 
two points of Catholic marriage 
doctrine in an address regarded as 
a reply to criticisms of his talk to 
the Italian midwives. The Pope 
stressed that the Church has never 
taught that the life of the child 
must be preferred to that of the 


mother. He stated that the Church 


permits limiting the number of 
children in a way compatible with 
God’s law. 

The Pontiff spoke to members of 
the National Congress of the Fam- 
ily Front and the Association of 
Large Families which met in 
Rome. 

He reminded his hearers that 
he had spoken many times in re- 
cent years on one or other essential 
point of marriage and more recent- 
ly treated it “as a whole, not only 
confuting the errors which corrupt 
it but also to give a positive de- 
monstration of its meaning and 
purpose, its importance and value 
for the happiness of the husband 
and wife as well as the children 
and the entire family for the sta- 
bility and greater good of the en- 
tire social structure, from the home 
to the state and even the Church.” 

“Never and in no case,” the 
Pope said, “has the Church taught 
that the life of the child must be 
preferred to that of the mother. It 
is erroneous to put the question 
with this alternative: either the life 
of the child or that of the mother.” 

“Neither the life of the mother 
nor that of the child can be sub- 
jected to an act of direct suppres- 
sion. In the case of one as of the 
other there can be but one obliga- 
tion: Make every effort to save the 
lives of both mother and child.” 

* 


Mother or Child: The old dil- 
emma where either the mother or 
child must die no longer exists for 
modern gynecologists, Dr. Jose A. 
Aquerre Escardo, head of the ma- 
ternity wards at two hospitals here, 
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states. In his many years of ob- 
stetrical practice he has never been 
faced with “the obsolete dilemma,” 
he says. Dr. Aguerre makes his 
comments in an article appearing 
in El Bien Publico, Catholic daily 
here. He heads the maternity 
wards at the Luis P. Lenguas hos- 
pital, a private institution, and 
Pereyra Rossell, a government hos- 
pital (Uruguay). 

The gynecologist also refers to 
cases where mothers are affected 
by pregnancy toxemia or cardiac 
and pulmonary ailments. In the 
first case, he says, an advancement 
of the birth is generally feasible at 
the seventh month without risk for 
the mother and with benefit to the 
child, who is removed from a toxic 
environment. 

In cases of cardiac, kidney or 
pulmonary ailments, “the humane 
and scientific thing is to save 
both,” he states. “Women affected 
with a heart or pulmonary condi- 
tion can endure pregnancy better 
than supposed. An intervention to 
interrupt pregnancy can be more 
dangerous than allowing it to d 
velop naturally.” F 

o 

Oath Causes Concern: Concern 
has been expressed in London re- 
garding a proposed new pledge to 
replace the traditional Hippocratic 
Oath for medical students. The 
suggested oath, discussed by mem- 
bers of the General Medical Coun- 
cil in London, would leave out the 
positive statement in that of Hip- 
pocrates: “I will not aid a woman 
to procure. abortion.” 

The new declaration is already 
in use in certain countries follow- 
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ing its adoption three years ago by 
the World Medical Association’s 
general assembly at Geneva. It 
pledges a doctor only to “maintain 
the utmost respect for human life 
from the time of conception,” 
which is much less definite than 
the Hippocratic version. 


It also binds a doctor not to 
permit “consideration of religion, 
nationality, race, party politics or 
social standing to intervene be- 
tween my duty and my patient.” 
The latter part of the pledge, an 
improvement on Hippocrates, ob- 
viously refers to the crimes com- 
mitted by certain doctors, some- 
times under compulsion, in the 
totalitarian horror camps of World 
War IL. 

A prominent doctor stated that 
the new declaration was a clear 
sign of the times — “vague and 
woolly when it should be forthright 
on questions of principle.” 

He believed it could provide 
doctors with a loophole to es- 


cape their responsibilities regard- 


ing childbirth. / 
Against Indecent Literature: 
Women of the Toledo diocese have 


been asked to unite for a clean-up 
of printed filth. Bishop George J. 
Rehring of Toledo made the re- 
quest in his message at the annual 
convention of the Toledo Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. Begin 


‘ on the parish level, said the Bish- 


op, although the effort must go 
forward also on diocesan, State and 
national levels. 

He asked the women to tell store 
proprietors in their neighborhoods, 
where filthy literature is displayed, 


| 


something like this: “Listen, unless 
all this rot is removed, I’m not 
coming in again. I don’t go into 
cesspools. This is moral poison.” If 
@neugh do it, the filth will disap- 
the Bishop. 
spop Rehring also asked wo- 
banded together in their par- 
ishes, to keep personal contact with 
theater managements, expressing 
reaction as patrons to what is good 
and what is bad. “No mother can 
succeed by herself alone,” said the 
Bishop, encouraging united effort. 
“She needs the help of all other 
women.” However, said the Bish- 
op: “The biggest problem is always 
ourselves. . . Our chief work is 
never to look after somebody else.” 
Catholic women should band 
together, Bishop Rehring said, “pri- 
marily to do our own duty and to 
have the help of all others in do- 
ing it.” Saving one’s soul, he said, 
is a “tremendous task.” He remind- 
ed the women of their power of 
influence. 


2 


Dangers Confronting Family: 
The danger confronting family life 
was the main theme of the Social 
Week of Mexico held in Mexico 
City in mid-December. Industrial- 
ists, employees, professional work- 
ers, laborers and farmers partici- 
| pated in the sessions. A survey 


conducted among 1,000 from all 
we of life preceded the meet- 


e delegates adopted a state- 
“Went saying that the “educational 
monopoly maintained by the gov- 
ernment in favor of anti-Christian 
doctrines” is “the worst evil in 
Mexico” as regards family _ life. 
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Listed next was “an unjust distri- 
bution of wealth.” 


As a result of this it was decided 
to call a meeting, in the near fu- 
ture, of Catholic heads of business 
enterprises with the aim of initiat- 
ing reform in management-labor 
relations “in accordance with papal 
directives.” 

The delegates also pointed out 
the following dangers to the fam- 
ily: a false concept of freedom; the 
doctrine that ascribes to the state 
“functions and faculties that do not 
pertain to it,” such as civil marriage 
and divorce, and a tendency to 
undervalue woman’s mission in the 
family. 

2 

Welfare Casework Service: More 
than a quarter of a million chil- 
dren (251,337), the largest number 
ever reported, were receiving child 
welfare casework services from 
State and local public welfare 
agencies on March 31, 1951. This 
number includes children served in 
all the States, the District of Col- 
umbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Child welfare casework services, 
broadly speaking, aim through pre- 
vention and treatment to help with 
problems that hinder the full social 
and emotional development of 
children. Disability or illness of 
parents, conflict between parents 
and between parents and children, 
lack of knowledge of child care, 
and actual neglect frequently pro- 
duce the situations requiring the 
help of a caseworker. Although 
programs vary widely from State 
to State, the major aims of services 
are the same among all the States. 


: 
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For 50 States with complete re- 
ports, about 5 out of every 1,000 
children in the population were re- 
ceiving service on March 31, 1951. 
Service rates for the individual 
States within the continental 
United States ranged from a low 
of 1 to a high of 13 out of every 
1,000 children in the population. 

In the States with complete re- 
ports, for every 100 children 
served at the end of March, 1951, 
40 children lived with their parents 


or other relatives, 42 lived in fos- 
ter family homes, and 18 in insti- 
tutions or elsewhere. In general, 
the more rural the child ila- 
tion of a State, the more 1 
is that the children under e 
receive service in their own 
the more urban the child pop 
tion, the more likely it is that chil- 
dren under care will receive ser- 
vice in foster family homes.— 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 


US. Infant Mortality 


In the United States as a whole the mortality rate among 
babies less than a year old has been going down for three and a 
‘half decades—from 100 deaths per thousand live births in 1915 
to 29 per thousand in 1950 (provisional figure). 
ih But many localities of the country still have high rates. 
ie Nearly a quarter of our counties had an infant mortality 
' vate of 42 or more during the 5-year period 1944-48, the latest 
5-year old period for which we have final figures for counties. 
Many of the counties join to form regional patterns, or high 
infant rate areas, cutting across State lines. 

If, in 1944-48, these counties had as low an infant mortality 
rate as the United States as a whole, the lives of about 40,000 
babies would have been saved during those five years. 

The problems connected with saving babies’ lives are more 
than medical. They involve low incomes, poor sanitation, and 
habits of people. Often the area of high infant mortality is 
chiefly rural, and the people affected may be minority groups 
such as Indians, Negroes, or Spanish-speaking Americans. 

These people need more doctors, nurses, nutritionists, and 
medical social workers, who know the special problems of these 
minority groups and can work effectively with them. They nee 
too, help in getting better sanitation and other health safe 
guards.—The Child. 


In Holy Russia: The oldest church in Kiev, the largest bell 
in Moscow, the first church in the Kremlin, the most ancient 
holy day, are all dedicated to Mary’s Assumption.—Perpetual 
Help Magazine. 
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N E W—Just published! 


Learn these effective, proved 
methods to win converts! 


Not one but many experts 
share their best methods 
to bring souls to Christ 


EDITED BY 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Designed for the laity and relig- 
ious alike, this new 246-page voi- 
ume shows how every Catholic man 
and woman can win at least one con- 
vert for Christ each year. 


Never before have so many arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and laymen 
pooled their efforts in one book on 

the convert apostolate — 27 contributors in all! Each shares his 
most convincing device, technique, method and suggestions to bring 
the truths of Christ to the hundred million churchless people through- 
out the English-speaking world. 
+ Every one of the 29 chapters is filled with warm, human personal 
> accounts and forceful, convincing tips for laymen and religious alike. 
You're bound to enjoy and profit by reading this new book now—and 
referring to it for years to come. Order your copy now and extra 
copies for special friends and convert-prospects. 
Paper-bound—$1.00 per copy postpaid 
5 or more, 90c each, postpaid 100 copies, 65¢ each, plus postage 
Cloth Edition — $2.50 each, postpaid 


Ideal companion books for the lay apostolate 


What’s The Truth About Catholics? 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 pages) $1.25 


Father Smith Instructs Jackson 
by Bishop Noll & Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 


Everything To Gain 
by Rev. Richard Ginder (270 pages) $1.25 


The Faith Of Millions 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (498 pages) $1.75 


Truths Men Live By 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (423 pages) $1.75 


All Six Books For Only $7.00 Postpaid! 
Regular Book List price totals $8.00 


Order from the Book Department 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR JdHuntington, Indiana 
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Two brand new booklets 
for Catholic young men 


“Going In The Service” 


Snappy, he-man copy and modern 
cartoon illustrations to help prepare 
Catholic high school students for the 
day when Uncle Sam drafts them for 
military duty. Prepared by Catholic 
ex-servicemen of the Young Christian 
Workers who know thousands of high school grads are completely 
unprepared to tackle the problems they will face as Christians in 
military life. A mighty valuable guide 20c EACH 

@ of hints, tips, cautions and encourage- 5 of more, 15¢ each, postpaid 
ment for every draft-eligible young man. $12.00 per 100, plus postage 


weer for Catholic Men NOW in service 
mw SERVICE... | 


“‘Armed Forces Action’’ helps servicemen, working: 


like - loneliness and discouragement; poor use o 
leisure time; lack of respect for women; failure to 
write home; lack of contact with the chaplain; loss of 
faith and. lack of preparation for a return to civilian 


WHAT wenr?, 


life. Also shows how the Catholic serviceman can 


exert influence for good and how he 25c EACH 
can remain close to God during his 5 o¢ more, 20c each, postpaid - 
life in uniform. $15.00 per 100, plus postage 


MAIL CALL is populor | cruss AND PARISH GROUPS 


again. Best seller during last 
war. Short, snappy, straight- supply servicemen from their 


from-the-shoulder . . . helps the parishes with one or all of these 
serviceman to be a better Cath- .books. Write for special quantity 
olic, 44 chapters, 100 pages. rates so your own parish group 
30c EACH, 5 or more 25c each, can start this worthwhile project. 


$15.00 per 100 plus postage. & 


.All Three Only 60c Postpaid! 


Order from the Book Department 
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